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Balanced 


Tone  Quality 


is  Equally 


Important 


in  the 


School  Band 


^1^  /ATCH  a  perfealy  drilled  chorus.  What 
makes  this  speaacle  so  beautiful,  so  full 

Y  Y  of  color  and  interest.^  Matched  movement. 
Blended  aaion.  Perfect  harmony  of  rhythm  and  mo¬ 
tion  which  produce  the  eflFea  of  one  balanced  unit. 

Match  is  all-important  in  the  school  band,  too. 
Here  the  intonation  of  all  instruments  must  match, 
must  be  in  perfect  balance  or  the  beauty  of  the 
music  is  spoiled.  This  perfect  tonal  harmony  can 
only  be  attained  with  a  complete  set  of  instruments, 
each  one  made  to  bear  a  definite  relation  to  the 
others  and  all  lending  their  matched  tone  to  the 
total  ensemble  eflfea. 

Pan-American  band  instruments  are  made  to  carry 
out  in  every  detail  the  principle  of  matched  instru¬ 
mentation.  Each  individual  instrument  is  built  to  con¬ 
tribute  its  harmonizing  tone  quality  to  the  blended 
ensemble  eflfect  of  all.  And  with  the  superb  tone  and 
fine  playing  features  of  Pan- Americans,  the  player 
makes  rapid,  enthusiastic  progress  whether  these 
instruments  are  used  in  ensemble  or  not. 

Every  bandmaster  and  supervisor  should  test 
the  difference  with  Pan- Americans.  Their  moderate 
price  makes  them  easily  available  to  all.  A  complete 
set  may  be  had  for  a  five  day  firee  trial.  Write  now 
for  detailed  information.  No  obligation. 

FREE  TRIAL-EASY  PAYMENTS 

Any  individual,  too,  may  have  a  free  trial  of  any  instru¬ 
ment  in  his  home.  Write  for  catalog  and  deuils;  men¬ 
tion  instrument.  Pan-American  is  the  only  complete  line 
of  nationally  advertised,  faaory  guaranteed,  moderately 
priced  band  instruments  in  the  world.  >  ' 


null 

PAN  -  AMERICAN 

BAND  INSTRUMENT  &  CASE  COMPANY 

321  Pan-American  Building,  Elkhart,  Indiana 
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A  Holton  Revelation  Instrument  Makes  p 
It  Easier  for  You  to  Win  Your  Letter  ♦ 

A  Holton  “Revelation”  Band  Initrument,  whether  it  is  a  Trumpet,  Trombone, 
Cornet,  or  Saxophone,  will  smooth  the  way  to  success  for  you.  The  Holton- 
Clarke  Cornet,  with  its  perfect  scale,  is  extremely  easy  to  blow,  and  its  unusual 
fiexibilify  will  please  you.  The  Trumpet,  always  true  to  pitch,  gives  a  pure, 
true  tone  —  remarkable  for  its  brilliance  and  penetration.  The  big-toned  Trom¬ 
bone,  true  in  every  register,  slides  in  perfect  alignment,  and  frictionless  action, 

—  it  has  no  “wolf”  tones.  The  playing,  even  when  starting  a  tone,  is  effortless. 
Favoring  a  tone  is  a  thing  of  the  past  when  playing  a  Holton  Saxophone.  It 
has  perfect  harmony  in  every  key;  exquisite  balance  eliminates  tension,  and, 
because  of  its  many  patented,  exclusive  features,  it  plays  with  marvelous  ease. 
The  other  instruments  in  the  Holton  “Revelation”  line,  the  French  Horn,  Con¬ 
cert  Horn,  Euphonium,  Pryorphone,  and  the  Basses,  are  all  built  on  the  Holton 
principle  of  creating  only  perfect  instruments. 

Holton  Collegiate  Instruments 

—  are  popular-priced  editions  of  famous  Holton  originals.  While  lower  in 
price  they  possess  the  true  Holton  tone. 

Designed  for  the  school  band  where  tone  quality  is  desired  but  lack  of  funds 
will  not  permit  the  purchase  of  the  more  expensive  instruments. 

10  DAYS  FREE  LOAN 

Satisfy  yourself  how  a  Holton  Band  Instrument  will  help  you  to  win  your 
“letter”.  At  absolutely  no  expense  to  you,  we  will  lend  you  any  instrument  you 
desire  for  10  days.  If  at  the  end  of  10  days  you  desire  to  keep  the  instrument 
of  your  choice,  we’ll  arrange  for  easy  payments.  Send  the  coupon  to  us  today 
for  a  FREE  beautiful  new  illustrated  catalog  of  both  the  famous  Holton 
“Revelation”  and  “Collegiate”  Band  Instruments. 


about  your  “letter”. 
Get  it!  You  aren’t  limited  to  foot¬ 
ball,  track,  basketball  or  the  tank. 
Get  your  “letter”  in  the  school  band. 


The  Holton  Band  FRANK  HOLTON  &  CO. 

Plan  1233  CHURCH  STREET 

(The  Guaranteed  School  Band  Plan)  ELKHORN,  -  -  .  WISCONSIN 


Our  plan  is  so  successful  that  we  guaran¬ 
tee  a  playing  band  in  12  vieeks.  We 
handle  all  the  details  without  worrying 
the  superintendent,  without  conflict  with 
your  class  work  or  school  routine.  We 
interest  the  parents  in  our  plan,  do  all  the 
organizing,  furnish  the  instruments  with 
no  risk  of  flnancial  loss  to  school  or  pupil. 
If  at  the  end  of  12  weeks  the  hand  is  not 
enthusiastically  and  correctly  playing,  we 
take  back  the  instruments,  and  the  experi¬ 
ment  will  have  oost  you  nothing. 


j - - - - - - - 

I  FRANK  HOLTON  &  COMPANY, 

I  1333  Church  Street, 

'  Elkhom,  Wisconsin. 

*  □  Send  me  a  FREE  Loan  Application  and  jom  catalog.  I’m  interested  in 

I  (Instrument) 

:  n  Send  me  details  of  your  School  Band  Plan. 

I  Name  . . . ..i.»... . . . 

I  Street  . . . 

I  Town  . S«te  . 


Don’t  foil  to  mention  The  School  Mntition  when  writing  Adrertuen. 
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Start  a  little 
Dance  Band 


H«tc  jaa  ever  thou^  how  thrilling  it  wonid  b«  to  hntw  jonx 
own  little  dance  band?  Been  fire  penona,  by  donbUng  on  kindred 
iastrumenc^  can  get  wonderinl  effects.  And  then  an  plenty  of 
spare-tiine  jobs  good  pay  and  loads  of  iniL 
•— >  Bneentlnltn§nooenniagoodinstniniaiita.lnaan>all 
group,  where  each  note  stands  out,  tone  is  iaipoccant;  scale  ao 
curacy,  easy  blosring,  easy  fingering  an  impetann. 

Ymi  ean  play  hetter  on  an  butnuiient  that  baa 

diese  true  musical  qualities.  Buesdiers  fieiw  thorn.  That  is  srhy 
umrij  mil  of  the  gmt  name  dance  bands  play  Boesebers.  Kne 
music  comes  mmiyjrmm  fimt  nutnamemts. 

Cia  tm  yanr  Inetni  Bneodber  Dealeir;  see  the  new 
Buesdier  Models:  take  one  home  on  the  dmyt"  fnt  trimL  See  the 
difference.  Test  lor  tomt  swtttmtss  and  pmwtr.  YmII  never  know 
how  well  ym  nmih  tmm  pimy  until  you  try  a  Boesdier.  Easy  «■*«»*- 
Play  as  you  pay.  ifissv  m  tiim  Dmmct  Bmmd  e/yenr  etns. 


Play  as  you  pay. 


:  irmir  Dmmct  Bmmd  tfytmrtvm. 


Buescheb 

BUBSCHBB  BAMB  IMSTBrMBNT  CBMFANY 
SBS  BMoeher  BImB  BIkhart,  ladlaM 


One  in  die  full  new  line  of  Boesebers  is  dlls  smart 
Aristocrat  Trumpet.  Slenderised  (thin  model)  de> 
sign,  20  inches  loog,gracefU  to  see,beautilU  to 
hw.  Marvelous  ttiu,  unlimited jbttvtr;  short, 
rmpid  vahre  acdon,  tmsy  tt  hittm.  'nuce  models. 
See  also  die  new  Aristocrat  metal  darinec  Amd 
omr  wtmdtrfml  mom  Tnwtbmmt. 


There’s  an  interesting  litde  pocket 
catalog  dlmstrmttd,  showing  all 
modeu  and  full  of  mstfitl  mftr- 
emmtim  about  the  instrument  of 
yowr  choice.  Ask  for  one,  free,  at 
your  local  Buescher  store  or  send 
coupM  below  JVaaMgntwn.  Just 
mendon  Avorite  instrument. 
Tbh  tmmj  he  ytttr  Imdty  dmy. 


I  BUESCHER  BAND  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY  j 

I  $03  BoMcher  Block,  Elkhait,  Indiaiia  sw  I 

I  Without  obliaatkis  bm  la  say  war.  pieaM  taad  compete  cau^  * 
S  log  of  (clftck  tvkkk}  baase*  [  ]  tnunpets  [  ]  MzophooM  [  J  | 
oaa*{  J. 


log  of  (chtek  whkk, 
darioeta  (  }  troea 

Mtmtnm  mmj  ttktt- 


hut*  gafraaifa  Ihc  AO'crtutn  wkt  gatrooita 


The  Editor^s  Page 


Arc  We  Making  America  Musical? 

a  BOUT  eight  years  ago  the  National  Bureau  for  the 
/\  Advancement  of  Music  with  C.  M.  Tremaine  as  its 
guiding  intelligence  got  together,  so  to  speak,  with 
the  Music  Supervisors  National  Conference  of  which  the 
Committee  on  Instrumental  Affairs  is  a  part  and  decided 
to  make  America  musicaL 

Since  that  time  rivers  of  printers’  inks  have  flowed  over 
newspaper  and  magasine  pages  to  sell  the  good  old  U.  S.  A. 
on  the  idea  of  music  in  every  home,  and  music  in  every 
heart.  National  Music  Week,  now  an  established  institu¬ 
tion,  is  one  of  the  developments  of  this  great  movement. 

But  the  fathers  of  the  great  idea  knew  that  it  would  do 
little  or  no  good  to  develop  a  nation  of  listeners.  What  they 
wanted  was  a  iwtion  of  music  makers.  ’‘It’s  more  fun  to 
play  than  to  listen,”  they  said,  and  they  were  right  as  facts, 
since  developed,  prove. 

So  they  got  right  down  to  brass  tacks  with  the  budding 
generation.  They  went  into  the  schools  with  their  bag  of 
high-grade  selling  tricks  and  convinced  the  country’s  edu¬ 
cators  that  music  is  just  as  essential  to  the  pleasure  of 
living  as  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  it.  “Instrumental  instruction  in  every  school  for 
every  child”  became  their  cry  heralded  to  the  four  corners 
of  the  land.  “The  richest  child  is  poor  without  musical 
training”  was  one  of  their  big  arguments. 

So  the  school  band  contest  movement  is  just  now  com¬ 
pleting  its  eighth  year  of  steady  growth.  The  five  states 
originally  organized  have  increased  to  forty-two.  Or¬ 
chestra  contests  got  down  to  organized  routine  in  1928  and 
last  year  there  were  thirty-six  states  tied  up  in  this  part 
of  the  big  program. 

Are  we  making  Americal  musical?  Forty-four  bands 
marched  into  Flint,  Michigan,  last  spring  to  compete  for 
national  honors.  That  was  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent 
more  than  the  participation  of  the  previous  year.  These 
bands  traveled  from  as  far  west  as  Oregon  and  as  far  east 
as  Maryland.  Over  four  thousand  school  band  musicians 
sat  down  to  breakfast  on  the  morning  of  the  opening  of  the 
contest,  and  in  the  three  days  that  followed  Flint  had  a 
revelation  and  an  experience  that  it  will  never  forget. 

Eleven  state\  winners  participated  in  the  National  Or¬ 
chestra  Contest  held  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  last  year.  As 
we  go  to  press  this  year’s  orchestra  contestants  are  buying 
their  tickets  for  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Here  is  going  to  be  a 
feast  of  music  such  as  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  have  never 
heard  before. 

The  growth,  this  past  year,  of  the  school  band  and  or¬ 
chestra  movement  within  the  states  has,  we  believe,  de¬ 
feated  all  previous  records.  This  is  going  to  mean  a 
multiplication  of  entries  at  the  natonal  contest.  “A  recent 
revision,”  writes  C.  M.  Tremaine  of  the  National  Bureau 
for  the  Advancement  of  Music,  “of  the  number  of  bands 
and  orchestras  which  participated  in  1930  in  the  state  con¬ 
tests  with  which  the  National  Bureau  cooperated  shows  that 
there  were  no  less  than  995  bands  and  716  orchestras,  com¬ 
prising  a  total  of  over  80,000  participants.  These  groups 
represent  an  increase  of  more  than  one  hundred  groups 
over  the  total  announced  last  fall  and  of  625  over  the  1929 
attendance. 

Are  we  making  America  musical?  We  are.  School  bands 
and  school  orchestras  are  bringing  better  music  home  to 


every  coinmunity.  Our  musicians  are  taking  the  love  of 
music,  and  the  love  of  making  it,  home  to  every  fireside. 
And  out  of  a  nation-wide  population  of  over  300,000  school 
musicians  shall  rise  a  genesation  of  music-loving  and  mu¬ 
sic-performing  citizens  fulfilling  a  promise  to  “Make  Amer¬ 
ica  Musical.” 

EDITORIAL  of  the  MONTH 

(From  “The  Tvaiee”  of  the  Braekenridge  High  School, 
San  Antonio,  Texat;  Jeate  Villarreal,  EdUor-in-ehief.) 

SPORTSMANSHIP  WINS! 

“TT  is  not  whether  you  win  or  lose;  it  is  how  you  play  the 
I  game.” 

-I-  This  is  one  of  the  most  famous  quotations  known. 
It  is  not  whether  you  achieve  success  or  die  unknown,  but 
how  you  live  your  life.  To  play  the  game  right,  the  players 
must  have  sportsmanlike  qualities  in  them.  Life  is  the  big 
game  and  he  who  goes  through  life  without  showing  any 
consideration  to  others  has  not  played  it  right. 

A  coach  will  not  put  a  player  on  the  team  who  loses  his 
temper  and  control  of  himself,  because  it  is  players  like 
this  that  ruin  the  reputation  and  moral  of  the  team.  It  is 
the  same  in  life.  In  life,  a  person  minus  sportsmanship 
loses  his  reputation. 

Sportsmanship  wins!  The  man  or  woman  who  in  face  of 
defeat  shows  sportsmanship  will  receive  the  applause  of 
the  whole  world.  He  may  have  lost  in  material  wealth, 
but  was  rewarded  by  things  which  money  can  never  buy. 

Face  the  world  wi^  sportsmanship  and  yon  will  play  the 
game  right  whether  yon  win  or  lose. 

— W.  R. 

POEM  of  the  MONTH 

(From  “The  Echoes”  of  the  Abrakotm  Lmeoln  High 
School  of  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa;  Melda  Alber,  Editor-in- 
chief.) 

FRIENDSHIP 

Bg  Dorothy  Brown  ^ 

Just  a  word  or  two  of  praise 

We  have  hoped  long,  long  to  hear. 

And  the  dreariest  of  days 
Glows  with  gladness  and  good  cheer. 

Just  a  friendly  word  or  two 
Or  a  S3nnpathetic  smile, 

And  glad  courage  comes  anew. 

Shortening  thf  weary  mile. 

Just  the  clasp  of  some  one’s  hand 
Or  a  look  of  kind  good  will. 

And  the  triumphs  we  have  planned 
Urge  us  bravely  onward  still. 

Just  a  word  that  is  sincere 

When  the  way  is  rough  and  long. 

And  the  lost  hopes  that  were  dear 
Make  us  glad  again,  and  strong. 

Just  to  know  that  others  care 
If  we  fail  or  if  we  fall. 

And  the  ills  that  brought  despair 
Seem  but  trifles,  after  all. 


Colorado  School  Bus  Hero 


Entertains 
White  House 


w 


■c>? 


Brymn  Uniiemi,  Colorsmo  boy  herop  poses  with  Fressdeni  Hoover  tm  the 
White  House  Utwn. 


with  His  Harmonica 


“Now  I  guoM  it’s  my  turn  to  enter¬ 
tain  you  a  little  while.” 

And  so  saying,  he  drew  from  his 
coat  pocket — the  usual  school  boy’s 
proverbial  storehouse  of  strange  won¬ 
ders — his  trusty  harmonica  and  began 
the  rendition  of  an  impromptu  concert 
for  President  Hoover’s  grandchildren, 
Herbert  III  and  Peggy  Ann. 

The  style  and  finish  of  his  work 
called  for  no  apology.  From  the  very 
first  chromatic  run  he  showed  his  true 
musicianship.  With  real  enjoyment  the 
White  House  servants  were  secretly 
listening  in.  A  school  boy  and  his 
lowly  mouth  organ  were  entertaining 
America’s  royal  household. 

It  is  Bryan  Untiedt,  thirteen  year 
old  school  boy  hero  of  the  Colorado  bus 
disaster,  of  whom  we  speak.  He  had 
just  finished  breakfast  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent  himself  after  watching  Mr. 
Hoover  and  the  others  in  their  early 
morning  game  of  noedkine  ball,  a  per¬ 
formance  which  is  usually  very  secret. 
Bryan  had  been  in  the  White  House, 
the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoover,  for 
several  days  now  and  was  getting  to 
be  an  old  timer  in  the  routine  of  the 
Mansion. 

So  we  find  a  bond  of  common  inter¬ 
est  that  ties  us  all  a  little  closer  to  the 
nation’s  latest  and  youngest  idoL  The 
story  of  his  heroic  generalship  in  sav¬ 
ing  the  lives  of  schoolmates  in  a  Colo¬ 
rado  blizzard  reads  with  the  seasoning 
of  fiction.  Bryan  Untiedt,  for  time  to 
come,  will  be  the  hero  of  every  school 
boy  who  hears  his  story. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  March  27. 
Twenty  school  children  of  the  Summit 
Hill  School,  forty  miles  from  Lamar 
in  the  Arkansas  Valley,  had  started 
home  by  bus  to  escape  what  soon  de¬ 
veloped  into  the  worst  blizzard  seen  in 
Colorado  in  forty  years.  Hdpless  in 
its  blinding  fury  the  bus  went  into  the 
ditch.  And  for  the  thirty-six  hours 
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that  followed  the  little  people  went 
through  the  tortures  and  horror  of  an 
arctic  tragedy. 

It  was  only  through  the  ceaseless 
efforts,  self-sacrifice,  and  heroism  of 
Bryan  Untiedt  that  most  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  escaped  death.  Five  young  lives 
were  lost. 

It  was  the  second  day  of  their  ter¬ 
rible  ordeal  that  Carl  Miller,  twenty- 
nine  year  old  bus  driver,  half  frosen, 
half  crazed,  struck  out  in  the  blinding 
storm  in  the  vain  hope  of  finding  help, 
leaving  Bryan  in  full  charge.  The  mea¬ 
ger  fire  which  they  had  endeavored  to 
keep  going  in  some  of  the  dinner  pails 
by  burning  school  books  had  long  since 
gone  out.  The  marooned  bus  had  par¬ 
tially  filled  with  snow.  Already  some 
of  the  children  were  fading  out,  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  they  had 
been  kept  alive. 

"And  Bryan,”  said  Carl  Miller,  as 
he  left,  “when  I  leave,  yon  have  full 
charge  of  this  bus.  Keep  them  warm 
till  help  comes.  If  I  don’t  see  you 
again,  good-bye.” 

Miller's  body  was  found  afterward 
in  the  snow  three  miles  from  the  near¬ 
est  farmhouse. 

That  second  night  was  a  terrific  ex¬ 
perience  for  the  children.  Bryan  had 
stripped  himself  almost  to  the  skin  to 
protect  his  little  brother,  and  the  fran¬ 
tic  energy  with  which  he  kept  them  all 
romping  and  wrestling  with  each  other 
to  prevent  fatal  sleep  is  the  true  rea¬ 
son  for  his  reputation  today  as  a  hero. 

“We  were  perishing  fast,”  Bryan 
tells  the  story  (copyrighted  by  the 
Denver  POST),  “everyone  worked 
hard  as  long  as  they  could.  I  tried  to 
do  as  near  like  I  thought  my  father 
would  as  I  knew  how.  In  such  a  case 
he  is  as  level-headed  as  anyone. 

“About  2  o’clock  I  took  a  coat  from 
one  of  the  girls.  I  had  decided  to  go 
against  the  wind  to  where  I  thought 
the  schoolhouse  was.  I  got  a  little 
ways,  but  had  to  return.  I  could  not 
make  it.  When  I  got  into  the  bus,  I 
gave  back  the  coat  and  kept  working 
with  the  others. 

“The  storm  let  up  a  little;  again  I 
tried  to  reach  the  schoolhouse.  This 
time  Charles  Huffaker  started  with 
me;  we  got  about  100  yards  when  we 
were  again  forced  to  retreat.  We  stood 
in  the  blizzard  a  little  to  try  to  get 
used  to  it.  But  we  could  not.  We  as¬ 
sisted  the  dying  again,  until  (Charles 
and  the  girls  were  all  exhausted.  I 
was  nearly  so,  but  had  to  keep  going 
to  keep  warm. 

“By  now  the  storm  had  cleared  so 
that  we  could  see  about  eight  yards. 
Suddenly  the  storm  ceased,  only  for  a 
moment.  But  during  that  moment  we 


saw  something  like  a  car  a  little  ways 
away.  We  screamed  till  we  knew  we 
could  not  be  heard. 

“Our  next  disappointment  came 
soon.  'The  blizzard  ceased  another 
minute.” 

“I  saw  the  schoolhouse  just  over 
there.  I  know  I  did.  Oh,  yes,  I  seen  it. 
The  court-house,  too,”  cried  Alice  Huf¬ 
faker  in  tears  of  joy.  “Come,  Rose¬ 
mary,  let’s  go.” 

“I  kept  on  with  the  freezing  children 
while  Alice  and  Rosemary  rushed  to 
their  house.  But  alas,  they  came  back. 
They  had  not  seen  the  house.  We  kept 
working.  About  3:30  we  heard  a  faint 
tinkle.  It  was  the  tag-chains  of  a  har¬ 
ness.  We  screamed  for  joy.  But  no 
one  came;  it  was  all  imagination. 

“Every  one  began  huddling  again. 

“  ‘Bob’  Brown  was  worse.  Louise 
Stonebraker  was  lying  in  the  snow  in 
the  back  end.  We  could  not  move  her. 

“By  this  time  I  knew  that  Rose¬ 
mary,  Eunice,  Clara,  and  Charles  had 
finished  their  work.  They  would  not 
freeze,  but  they  could  do  no  more  work 
either. 

“When  my  strength  returned,  I 
worked  again.  I  noticed  my  little 
brother  Arlo  was  going.  The  thought 
almost  drove  me  delirious.  Several 
times  I  started  to  step  out  the  door 
into  what  I  thought  was  another  room. 

I  caught  myself  in  time.  My  head  felt 
light.  I  almost  fell.  “Think,  dam  you,” 
I  kept  telling  myself,  sometimes  talk¬ 
ing  aloud,  although  I  seemed  to  know 
it  was  I.” 

“What  will  I  think  about?”  asked 
Alice.  “Aw,  you  know,”  I  said  as  I 
started  to  huddle  every  one  together. 

“I  guess  the  only  way  is  to  hunt  for 
the  schoolhouse,”  I  told  the  rest. 
“Could  I  borrow  a  coat  for  a  little 
while? 

“I  borrowed  Clara  Smith’s  coat  and 
Alice  said  she  would  go  with  me. 

“The  rest  of  the  children  kept  at  us. 
“Don’t  go,”  they  said,  “Carl  may  be 
back.” 

“No,”  said  Alice  gravely,  “Carl  wont 
come  back.” 

“Then  we  started,  but  still  it  was  no 
use.  We  thought  it  was  about  5:45 
o’clock  when  we  got  back.  I  gave  C!lara 
her  coat  and  said,  “I  guess  it’s  no  use, 
unless  some  one  comes,  we  will  all  die.” 

“They’ll  have  to  come  within  the 
next  twenty  minutes,  too.”  Scarcely 
had  I  said  this  when  I  heard  a  horse 
galloping  and  the  creak  of  wagon 
wheels.  I  leaped  from  the  bus  and  saw 
father  and  D.  H.  Stonebraker  in  our 
team  and  wagon. 

“Father,  we  are  all  dying,”  I  cried. 

“He  jerked  the  horses  to  their 
haunches  and  cried,  “Whoa, — ! — !” 


“Father  threw  child  after  child  into 
the  wagon.  He  worked  with  lightning- 
like  speed.  When  about  half  were  un¬ 
loaded  he  reached  for  me.  Then  I  went 
under. 

“When  he  reached  to  get  me  last  my 
eyes  were  getting  glassy  and  my  mus¬ 
cles  were  tensing.  This  is  what  he  told 
me  afterwards.  I  don’t  remember  it. 
They  threw  us  into  the  wagon,  cracked 
the  lines  and  good  old  Captain  and 
Major  were  transferring  ns  to  safety.” 

When  the  bus  went  into  the  ditch, 
only  two  of  its  six  cylinders  were  in 
operation.  It  was  impossible  for  it  to 
pull  out,  and  those  two  cylinders  soon 
stopped.  Realising  he  could  not  move 
the  bus,  and  expecting  the  storm  to 
blow  itself  out  before  sundown.  Miller 
settled  down  to  care  for  the  children 
during  the  day. 

After  Miller  left,  the  children  did 
not  give  up.  Their  spirits  never  broke, 
even  when  help  came.  Bryan  called  to 
his  father  as  the  rescuers  appeared, 
saying,  “Take  out  the  others.  I  am 
warm  enough.”  He  was  the  last  to 
leave  the  bus. 

As  the  children  were  taken  to  the 
house  of  rescue,  they  began  to  relax, 
and  then  the  terrible  ordeal  of  thaw¬ 
ing  out  began.  Aid  arrived,  and  in 
that  little  house,  on  the  floors  of  two 
small  rooms,  on  blankets  and  coats  all 
wet  with  snow,  were  laid  the  survivors. 

As  daylight  broke  and  the  news 
spread,  more  help  arrived.  About  noon 
the  first  plane  with  medical  aid  ar¬ 
rived  from  Lamar.  In  short  order, 
Alice  and  Blanche  were  on  the  road 
to  the  hospitaL  The  plane  from  Den¬ 
ver  (the  Denver  Post  Plane)  came  in 
next,  and  the  other  children  were 
moved  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

“It's  wonderful  to  be  invited  to  the 
White  House,”  said  Bryan,  as  he  sat 
propped  up  in  the  little  hospital  bed 
awaiting  the  complete  recovery  of  his 
frozen  feet  and  hands.  “But  gosh,  I 
don’t  deserve  all  this.  I  don't  see  why 
the  rest  of  the  kids  cant  go  along.” 

It  was  the  end  of  April  when  Bryan 
finally  arrived  at  the  White  House, 
and  President  and  Mrs.  Hoover  told 
him  that  he  would  be  their  guest  until 
he  had  seen  everything  in  Washington 
that  would  interest  a  boy  of  his  age. 

On  the  day  of  his  arrival  President 
Hoover  heard  a  first-hand  account  of 
Bryan’s  efforts  to  save  his  schoolmates 
from  freezing.  The  boy  told  his  story 
in  clear-cut,  well-chosen  words.  He  told 
the  President  how  he  had  burned  the 
school  books  of  his  playmates  to  make 
a  little  heat  in  the  bus,  how  he  had 
induced  them  to  wrestle  with  one  an¬ 
other  to  keep  warm  until  aid  came. 
The  President  did  not  draw  out  the 
(Continued  on  page  40) 


Harrison’ 


Chicago  City 
Contest  Winners 


IF  Director  John  H.  Barabash  of  the 
Harrison  Technical  High  School 
Band,  Chicago,  raises  his  baton  at 
the  Tulsa  national  contest,  it  will  be 
with  the  aim  and  for  the  purpose  of 
winning  the  Idue  ribbon — nothing  less 
than  first  place. 

At  least  Harrison  Tech  has  the  tech¬ 
nical  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
national  contest,  having  won  first 
place  in  the  Chicago  city  contest,  held 
on  April  16.  The  only  thing  now  that 
can  prevent  the  trip  to  Tulsa  will  be 
their  failure  to  capture  that  illusive 
and  indispensable  requirement  of  cold 
cash. 

Seven  bands  that  had  survived  the 
preliminary  and  semi-final  dimination 
contests  competed  in  the  Roosevelt 
High  School  Auditorium.  By  the  terms 
of  the  contest  each  played  a  piece  re¬ 
quired  and  another  of  its  own  choice. 

The  contest  as  a  whole  was  pleasing 
in  its  measure  of  advance  and  better¬ 
ment  over  similar  dononstrations  of 
previous  years.  There  was  particular 
improvement  in  spirit,  attack,  and 
general  musical  development.  Most  of 
the  bands  appeared  to  perform  under 


almost  military  discipline.  The  uni¬ 
forms,  appearance,  and  the  deport¬ 
ment  of  the  musicians  were  of  a  high 
standard.  Quoting  from  the  next 
morning’s  edition  of  a  local  paper. 
“It  was  an  interesting  spectacle.  It 
needed  only  one  further  item,  that  all 
the  instruments  should  have  been 
tuned  to  the  same  pitch.  That  they 
were  not  in  all  cases  was  the  chief 
fault,  and  also  the  undoubted  reason 
why  several  were  not  tied  for  first 
place.  But  a  contest  that  requires 
Massenet’s  “Phedre”  overture  for 
bands  of  from  fifty  to  seventy-five 
players,  and  the  Entrance  of  the  Gods 
Into  Valhalla,  from  Wagner’s  “Rhein- 
gold,”  for  bands  of  from  seventy-five 
to  100,  with  chosen  pieces  such  as 
Gomel’s  “I!  Gbarany”  overture,  Ver¬ 
di’s  “Force  of  Destiny”  overture,  and 
Tschaikowsky’s  “Valse  des  Fleurs,”  is 
no  eompetition  of  beginners,  but  quite 
the  contrary.” 

The  Nicholas  Senn  High  School 
Band,  one  of  the  chief  contenders  to 
the  championship  throne,  was  not  re¬ 
quired  to  compete  in  the  city  contest, 
having  been  city  champions  in  1927, 


’28  and  ’29  and  national  champions 
in  1929,  and  1930.  However,  Senn  did 
appear  and  while  the  judges  were 
figuring  up  the  scores  of  the  contest¬ 
ants,  played  a  few  numbers  which 
added  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  occa¬ 
sion. 

We  talked  to  some  of  the  boys  of 
Harrison  Tech.  They  are  certainly 
a  happy  bunch  of  fellows,  and  every¬ 
one  expressed  his  enjoyment  in  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  contest.  They  did  not 
think  that  the  contest  numbers  were 
too  diflBcult  this  year,  which  is  often 
a  complaint  even  with  the  winners, 
but  they  did  acknowledge  that  the  com¬ 
petition  was  mighty  keen. 

“If  by  any  chance  the  money  is 
raised  and  we  are  able  to  go  to  Tulsa,” 
said  Mr.  Barabash,  “we  expect  to 
stand  with  the  very  best  bands  in  the 
country.” 

Lane  Take*  Second 

Lane  Technical  High  School,  under 
the  directorship  of  Captain  Gardner 
P.  Huflf,  took  second  place. 

“When  the  contest  number  was  first 
reviewed,  most  of  the  boys  thought 
it  pretty  stiff,”  said  Director  Huff, 
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Director  Baroboth,  of  Horrisott  Tech’  toys,  if  he  goes  to  Tmltm  he  is  going 
with  the  idee  of  winning.  Well,  why  shonUn’t  he.  Every  other  hotsd  is 
going  with  the  some  idem. 


“but  after  we  got  into  the  study  of  it, 
they  gained  confidence  and  under¬ 
standing  which  reversed  the  tension 
and  made  things  look  easier. 

“What  did  you  think  of  the  com¬ 
petition?”  we  asked. 

“Pretty  stiflF.” 

Another  question.  “Were  the  boys 
satisfied  with  the  result?  Did  they 
think  the  judgment  was  fair?” 

“Yes.  They  were  disappointed  of 
course.  They  were  hard  losers.  But 
they  thought  the  judges  were  fair, 
and  having  heard  the  other  bands 
perform,  felt  proud  to  take  second 
place.” 

Autttn  Wins  Third 

If  you  will  recover  your  April  issue 
of  The  School  Musician  and  scan 
the  center  spread,  pages  24  and  25, 
you  will  find  an  inspiring  picture 
across  the  bottom  of  the  two  pages 
of  the  Austin  High  School  Band  which 
participated  in  the  city  contest.  The 
Austin  Band  has  never  missed  a  Chi¬ 
cago  city  contest  and  has  never  placed 
lower  than  third.  This  year  they  held 
their  position.  Captain  Edwin  O. 
Schildhauer  is  the  director.  We  were 
unfortunate  in  being  unable  to  get 
an  interview  with  him. 

Lake  View  High  School,  Fourth 
(Picture  on  page  33) 

The  Lake  View  High  School  Band 
was  the  smallest  to  compete  in  the 
city  finals.  Captain  L.  D.  Walz,  direc¬ 
tor,  deserves  special  mention  for  the 
splendid  showing  his  organization 
made  against  larger  bands  with  more 
complete  instrumentation. 

“We  of  Lake  View,”  he  said,  “have 
always  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the 
band  contests.  We  have  been  sort  of 
handicapped  in  the  concert  contests,' 
due  to  lack  of  the  rarer  instruments, 
such  as  bassoons,  oboes,  bass  and  alto 
clarinets,  etc.,  but  a^  striving  to 
raise  money  with  which  to  purchase 
them  and  expect  to  put  forth  a  larger 
band  in  the  future.  We  have  been 
more  fortunate  in  the  marching  con¬ 
tests,  having  won  first  place  the  past 
two  years.  Our  concert  band  numbers 
fifty-nine  and  marching  band  ninety 
pieces.  We  have  always  felt  that 
marching  is  something  any  band 
should  do  well  and  are  proud  of  the 
trophies  we  have  won  in  the  marching 
as  well  as  the  concert  band  contests. 

“We  feel  that  the  contest  numbers 
played  in  the  Chicago  contest  were 
difficult  for  high  school  musicians,  but 
that  study  of  such  numbers  makes 
one  a  finer  musician. 

“There  is  no  doubt  that  competition 
is  getting  keener  and  keener  each  year, 
all  our  bands  are  doing  a  fine  job  this 
year. 

“We  feel  that  the  decisions  of  the 


judges  were  just  and  fair,  and  the 
boys  have  a  high  regard  for  the  men 
who  give  their  time  for  the  high  school 
musicians’  advancement  and  really 
welcome  their  criticism. 

“The  Lake  View  boys  are  far  from 
being  discouraged  at  taking  fourth  in 
the  finals.  They  won  first  place  in 
competition  with  bands  of  their  own 
size  and  hardly  expected  a  place  in  the 


finals,  inasmuch  as  the  other  bands 
were  much  larger.  They  say  if  we 
can  get  a  fourth  with  a  small  band, 
look  out  for  us  when  we  get  more  in¬ 
struments  and  can  put  forth  a  larger 
well  balanced  band.” 

The  other  contestants  were  Schurz, 
Tilden,  and  Morgan  Park.  Fenger  was 
listed  among  the  entrants  but  did  not 
appear. 


Orchestra 
vs*  Band 

A  reply  to  an  article  by  Adam  P.  Lesinsky  which 
was  published  in  the  March  issue  of 
The  School  Musician 


By  Oren  L.  Lantz 

Director  of  Music,  Port  Arthur  Independent  School  District, 
Port  Arthur,  Texas 


WITH  absorbing  interest  have 
I  just  finished  reading  for  the 
second  time  Mr.  Adam  P. 
I.esinsky’s  article  in  the  March  issue 
of  The  School  Musicun  under  the 
arresting  caption,  “Orchestra  versus 
Band.”  Bravely  has  Mr.  Lesinsky 
tackled  this  delicate  subject  with  un¬ 
gloved  hands,  and  he  has  handled  it 
with  completeness  and  dispatch. 

The  door  is  left  wide  open,  though, 
for  those  who  are  impelled  to  intrude 
with  more  or  less  wise  remarks.  I 
find  myself  among  those  with  some¬ 
thing  to  say.  In  fact,  I  have  long  been 
wishing  for  an  opportunity  to  express 
myself  on  the  subject  of  instrumenta¬ 
tion,  in  a  manner  which  might  be  con¬ 


sidered  as  an  indirect  answer  to  Mr. 
Lesinsky’s  second  question  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  his  article,  namely — 

“Does  not  each  have  its  own  special 
function?”  (referring,  of  course,  to 
the  band  or  orchestra). 

I  think  every  boy  and  girl  among  the 
now  over  300,000  playing  in  school 
bands  and  orchestras — and  many  of 
you  who  subscribed  to  The  School 
Musician  will  likely  read  this  article 
— has  a  right  to  the  opinion  that  his 
particular  organization,  be  it  band  or 
orchestra,  is  most  important  as  far 

— . - 

Port  Arthur^s  High  School  Bond. 

O.  L.  Lmntz,  Director. 


as  he  or  she  is  concerned.  We  all  like 
to  feel  that  we  are  associated  with 
something  of  primary  importance,  sec¬ 
ondary  to  nothing  else.  I  am  per¬ 
suaded  that  youth  and  age  are  alike 
in  this  particular.  So  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  right  that  every  bandsman  re¬ 
main  loyal  to  the  idea  that  the  band 
is  first  in  importance,  and  that  the 
orchestra  musicians  cling  steadfastly 
to  the  same  opinion  as  regards  the 
orchestra. 

Most  emphatically,  in  direct  reply 
to  Mr.  Lesinsky’s  direct  question,  each, 
the  band  and  the  said  orchestra,  has 
its  own  special  function.  And  each 
will  continue- to  have  unless  the  mod¬ 
em  trend  toward  symphonic  bands  so 
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confuses  the  interpretation  as  to  cause 
both  organizations  to  lose  their  iden¬ 
tity.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  subject 
that  I  have  in  mind. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  criticize  the 
present  popular  trend  toward  increas¬ 
ing  the  reed  instruments  in  the  band. 
In  fact,  I  rather  heartily  approve  the 
idea.  But  I  have  in  miind  the  use  of 
strings  in  what  we  originally  consid¬ 
ered  a  military  band  and  now  call  a 
concert  band,  and  I  refer  especially  to 
the  cellos  and  the  string  basses.  (I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  this  will  draw 
lire  from  many  directors,  and  I  desire 
their  opinions.) 

If  we  are  to  have  wide  fields  for 
both  band  and  orchestra,  why  not 
make  them  as  much  different  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  character  and  effect?  One 
good  way  to  do  this,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  by  keeping  the  string  basses,  cellos, 
and  other  instruments  traditionally 
orchestral  out  of  the  band.  Leave  the 
vocal  accomplishments  and  symphonies 
to  the  orchestras.  Surely  the  band 
will  find  ample  outlet  for  its  musical 
and  physical  energies  in  parades,  at 
the  ball  game  and  open-air  concerts. 
Let  the  orchestra  have  its  dainty  pi- 
anissimos,  and  let  the  band  supply  the 
bombastic  effects. 

Nor  do  I  mean  that  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  execution  of  music  should 
suffer  one  whit  in  the  case  of  either 
band  or  orchestra.  But  in  my  opin¬ 
ion  the  chief  demand  for  band  music 
is  generally  out  of  doors,  where  the 
shrill  voice  of  the  trumpet,  the  brassy 
volume  of  altos  and  tenor  trombones, 
the  boom  of  the  big  drums,  and  the 
background  of  basses  are  unconfined 
and  inoffensive  to  delicate  ears.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  think  of  the  or¬ 
chestra  in  the  use  of  sweet  music  for 
most  of  its  portrayals.  The  sonorous 
singing  of  the  violins,  the  bird-like 
reeds,  the  delicate  oboe  of  the  flute, 
are  seldom  disturbed  by  roaring  brass. 
This  is  a  performance  that  belongs 
indoors,  where  the  walls,  floor  and  ceil¬ 
ing  of  the  building  in  which  the  or¬ 
chestra  is  playing  may  act  as  one 
great  resinator  amplifying  the  sweet 
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strains  of  music  to  reach  the  ears  of 
the  listener  with  finer  distinction  than 
if  the  same  music  were  not  confined  to 
four  walls. 

Right  here  I  would  like  to  say  that 
the  school  musicians  themselves — you 
boys  and  girls  who  are  playing  in 
school  bands  and  orchestras — are  per¬ 
haps  best  qualified  to  render  some 
mighty  important  opinions  on  this  sub¬ 


ject.  This  is  your  magazine,  your 
open  forum.  Your  thoughts  and  opin¬ 
ions  are  juvenile  and  unrestrained  by 
tradition.  What  do  you  think?  Ex¬ 
press  yourselves.  Don’t  leave  all  this 
discussion  to  your  directors. 

Is  it  good  judgment  to  try  to  train 
a  band  to  attain  the  very  finely  drawn 
pianissimos  that  are  sometimes  re¬ 
quired  of  an  orchestra?  No  doubt  it 
would  be.  It  is  good  training  in  the 
art  of  restraint.  To  get  a  soft,  sweet 
tone  from  a  trumpet  or  trombone  with¬ 
out  blare  or  blast  is  one  of  the  first 
requirements  of  the  young  bandsman. 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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A 

Country  School 
Orchestra 


of  Fretted  Instruments 

By  Lloyd  Loar 


IN  advancing  any  idea  that  perhaps 
seems  somewhat  still  an  idea 
rather  than  a  practical  sugges¬ 
tion,  it  would  seem  wise  to  cite  an 
instance  where  it  had  been  tried  and 
proven  its  value.  And  so  in  this  series 
of  articles  designed  to  identify  and 
emphasize  the  value  of  fretted  instru¬ 
ments  as  units  in  the  program  of 
music  education  now  under  way  in  our 
public  schools,  it  has  seemed  desirable 
to  give  in  considerable  detail  the  story 
of  one  school  system  that  has  tried 
it — the  method  of  organization,  how 
it  was  carried  out,  and  the  result. 

There  have  been  very  few  schools 
that  have  tried  to  use  fretted  instru¬ 
ments  in  their  music  program,  and 
really  make  the  effort  part  of  their 


school  work.  But  the  writer  does  know 
of  one  school  that  gave  the  idea  a 
reasonably  fair  chance,  and  the  his¬ 
tory  of  that  essay  comprises  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  this  installment  of  our  series. 

The  real  instigator  of  this  trial  was 
Mr.  William  B.  Griffith  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.  Mr.  Griffith  has  been  for  some 
time  an  enthusiastic  and  competent 
player  and  teacher  of  fretted  instru¬ 
ments  ;  he  is  dean  of  the  Griffith  School 
of  Music  which  includes  instruction 
for  them  in  its  curriculum,  and  he 
served  for  several  terms  as  President 
of  the  American  Guild  of  Banjoists, 
Mandolinists,  and  Guitarists — a  na¬ 
tional  organization  including  in  its 
membership  players  and  teachers  of 
the  instruments  mentioned  in  the  title. 


Atlanta,  Ga.,  as  you  may  or  may  not 
know,  is  located  in  Fulton  Co.,  and 
when  Mr.  Griffith  conceived  the  idea 
of  connecting  fretted  instruments 
with  school  music  his  first  step  was  to 
interest  the  Supt.  of  Schools  for  Ful¬ 
ton  Co.  in  the  idea.  Mr.  Jere  A.  Wells, 
the  superintendent,  was  sufficiently  in¬ 
terested  to  give  Mr.  Griffith  authority 
to  go  ahead  and  interest  the  children 
of  the  County  Schools  in  fretted  in¬ 
strument  instruction,  using  whatever 
plan  seemed  best  calculated  to  bring 
about  the  result  in  mind  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  regular  calendar,  and 
assuring  him  of  the  necessary  co-op¬ 
eration  from  the  superintendent’s  of¬ 
fice. 

The  county,  school  system  included 
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several  schools,  of  course,  and  as  pros¬ 
pective  students  could  reasonably  be 
expected  from  each  of  these  schools 
the  thing  next  in  order  was  to  famil¬ 
iarize  the  principals  in  charge  of  each 
of  them  with  the  idea  and  convince 
them  of  its  feasibility  and  value  for 
their  students.  A  meeting  of  the  prin¬ 
cipals  was  called  and  the  plan  was 
explained  to  them  in  considerable  de¬ 
tail  and  due  emphasis  was  given  the 
educational  benefit  that  would  accrue 
to  the  pupils  who  could  be  interested 
enough  tb  enroll  for  instruction.  As  a 
demonstration  of  the  actuality  of  this 
benefit  and  the  practicality  of  fretted 
instruments  for  young  students  a 
group  of  young  fretted  instrument 
players  of  the  'same  average  age  as 
the  pupils  to  whom  the  plan  was  to 
be  presented  was  selected  from  the  en¬ 
rollment  of  the  Griffith  School  to  per¬ 
form  at  this  meeting.  After  some  dis¬ 
cussion  the  meeting  voted  on  the  plan 
and  reached  an  affirmative  decision. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Supt.  Wells 
^  the  matter  was  next  presented 
to  the  Parents  and  Teachers  Council 
at  one  of  their  meetings,  and  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  before  the  prin¬ 
cipals.  This  organization  became  much 
interested  in  the  idea,  and  assured 
Mr.  Griffith  of  their  support.  With  the 
principals  of  all  the  schools  and  the 
P.  T.  A.  helpfully  interested  there  re¬ 
mained  only  to  interest  the  students 
so  that  a  sufficient  number  of  them 
would  enroll  to  give  the  plan  enough 
material  with  which  to  work.  Each 


principal  notified  the  school  children 
in  his  charge  of  the  decision  and  what 
it  could  mean  to  them  and  invited  those 
interested  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
students  interested  to  be  held  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  Fulton  County  High 
School  where  the  plan  would  be  ex¬ 
plained  farther  and  actual  work  got¬ 
ten  under  way.  As  a  result  of  the 
students'  meeting  142  pupils  were  en¬ 
rolled  for  fretted  instrument  instruc¬ 
tion.  Each  pupil  enrolling  filled  out 
an  application  card,  giving  the  name, 
address,  telephone  number,  school, 
grade,  parents’  name  and  address,  and 
information  as  to  whether  a  fretted 
instrument  was  available  for  the  pu¬ 
pil’s  use  and  also  which  of  the  fretted 
instruments  was  preferred  by  the  pu¬ 
pil  if  familiarity  with  them  was  suf¬ 
ficient  for  a  preference  to  have  been 
established.  Many  of  the  applicants 
for  enrollment  had  no  instruments, 
and  arrangements  were  made  for  them 
to  secure  the  ones  selected  or  indicated 
in  as  convenient  a  manner  as  possible. 
It  was  not  possible  at  this  stage  of 
the  plan  to  expect  direct  financial  as¬ 
sistance  from  the  school  board,  so  it 
was  necessary  for  students  to  buy  their 
ovm  instruments  when  they  had  no 
instrument  available.  It  was  arranged 
for  them  to  have  a  special  price  that 
gave  them  the  instrument  they  wanted 
at  a  bargain,  and  payments  were  plan¬ 
ned  so  that*  they  could  be  conveniently 
taken  care  of  during  the  ensuing 
school  year  without  inconvenience  to 
the  ones  paying  for  the  instruments. 
Each  pupil  enrolling  was  also  obli¬ 


gated  to  pay  50c  a  week  for  the  in¬ 
struction  to  be  received  and  the  lesson 
material  used. 

AH  of  this  preliminary  work  was 
done  soon  afer  the  opening  of  the  fall 
term  of  school  so  that  almost  a  full 
school  year  was  available  in  which  to 
show  what  the  students  could  do  with 
the  instruments.  To  begin  with,  les¬ 
sons  and  practice  periods  were  to  be 
be  outside  of  regrular  school  hours  so 
as  to  not  interfere  with  the  school  cal¬ 
endar  as  already  made  out. 

USING  the  information  on  the 
questionnaire  and  in  conjunction 
with  the  various  grade  teachers  and 
the  Board  of  Education  a  schedule  was 
prepared  for  classes.  Where  there 
were  sufficient  pupils  from  one  school 
a  class  was  formed  for  them  and  a 
meeting  time  assigned.  Where  the 
number  from  a  school  was  insufficient 
to  permit  of  practical  handling  in  this 
manner,  several  such  schools  were 
grouped  and  their  pupils  assigned  to 
one  class  which  met  in  the  most  cen¬ 
tral  of  the  school  buildings  for  that 
particular  group.  Then  the  meeting 
time  of  each  group  was  decided  upon 
so  that  they  could  all  be  handled  as 
efficiently  as  possible. 

Because  of  the  great  similarity  of 
technical  problems  for  all  fretted  in¬ 
struments  it  was  possible  to  place  in 
each  class  all  of  the  instruments  and 
pupils  assigned  to  that  group,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  voicing  of  the  instruments. 
(Continued  on  page  4>> 
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Hansel  and  Grethel 

The  Tale,  The  Opera  and 

The 

Gingerbread 

Castle 


ONCE  upon  a  time  there  lived 
near  a  forest  a  poor  woodcut¬ 
ter  and  his  wife,  and  his  two 
children,  Hansel  and  Grethel.  They 
were  very  poor,  and  when  dearth  was 
in  the  land,  they  could  hardly  obtain 
food  enough  to  eat. 

One  night,  when  the  pangs  of  want 
seemed  almost  unbearable  to  the  poor 
woodcutter,  his  wife  said  to  him,  “If  it 
were  not  for  the  children,  we  would 
have  enough  for  ourselves.  Tomorrow 
we  will  take  them  into  the  forest,  give 
them  a  crust  of  bread,  and  tell  them 
that  we  will  return  for  them  at  night. 
The  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  will 
devour  them,  and  we  can  live  comfort¬ 
ably  on  what  we  have.” 

“No!”  said  the  good  man.  “I  could 
not  do  such  a  thing.”  But  his  wife  en¬ 
treated  him  with  sarcasm  and  so  filled 
him  with  fear  for  his  own  life  that  he 
finally  consented. 

Hansel  and  Grethel,  unable  to  sleep 
for  hunger,  overheard  the  dire  plans 
of  their  parents.  Grethel  was  filled 
with  fear  and  wept  bitterly,  but  Han¬ 
sel  consoled  her,  saying  he  would  find 
a  way.  So  when  his  parents  had  gone 
to  sleep,  he  slipped  out  of  the  house 
and  filled  his  pockets  with  white  flint 
that  lay  on  the  ground  glistening  in 
the  moonlight  like  pieces  of  silver. 

In  the  morning  the  mother  woke  the 
children  roughly,  and  she  and  her  hus¬ 
band  started  with  them  into  the  forest. 
When  they  had  gone  a  little  way. 
Hansel  stood  still  and  looked  back 
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toward  the  houae.  He  did  this  again 
and  again  until  his  father  rebuked 
him. 

“Hansel,'’  he  said,  “what  are  you 
looking  at?’’ 

“Oh,  father,’’  said  Hansel,  “I  am 
looking  at  my  little  white  kitten  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  roof  to  bid  me  good-bye.’’ 

“You  little  fool,’’  said  the  woman, 
“that  is  not  your  kitten.  It  is  the  sun¬ 
shine  on  the  chimney-pot.’’ 

Of  course  Hansel  had  not  been  look¬ 
ing  at  his  kitten,  but  had  been  taking, 
every  now  and  then,  a  flint  from  his 
pocket  and  dropping  it  on  the  road. 

When  they  were  deep  in  the  forest, 
the  father  bade  the  children  gather 
wood  for  a  Are  which  he  kindled  for 
them,  and  the  mother  gave  them  two 
pieces  of  bread,  saying,  “That  is  for 
dinner,  and  you  must  not  eat  it  before 
then  for  you  won’t  get  any  more.’’ 
Then  the  heartless  parents  went  away 
and  left  their  children  alone  in  the 
forest. 

So  Hansel  and  G'rethel  sat  by  the 
Are  and  at  noon  they  ate  their  pieces 
of  bread.  Soon  they  were  fast  asleep, 
and  when  they  awoke,  it  wps  very  dark 
and  Grethel  began  to  cry  and  said, 
“How  shall  we  ever  get  out  of  thb 
wood?’’  But  Hansel  comforted  her, 
saying,  “Wait  a  little  while  longer 
until  the  moon  comes  up,  and  then  we 
can  easily  find  our  way  home.’’ 

And  when  the  full  moon  got  up. 
Hansel  took  his  little  sister  by  the 
hand  and  they  followed  the  flints  which 
shone  like  pieces  of  silver  in  the  moon¬ 
light,  and  soon  they  found  themselves 
at  their  own  doorstep. 

“You  naughty  children,’’  said  the 
mother,  letting  them  in,  “why  did  you 
sleep  so  long  in  the  woods?  We  thought 
you  were  never  coming  home  again.” 

But  the  father  was  glad,  for  it  had 
gone  to  his  heart  to  leave  his  children 
in  the  wood  alone. 

Not  long  after  that  there  was  again 
a  great  scarcity  in  these  parts,  and  one 
night  the  children  heard  their  mother 
urging  their  father  to  take  them  into 
the  woods. 

“This  time,’’  she  said,  “we  will  take 
them  to  the  very  heart  of  the  forest 
and  they  will  never  find  their  way 
home.” 

The  man  felt  sad  at  heart,  but  the 
woman  persisted,  and  he  who  has 
given  in  once  has  to  do  it  a  second 
time. 

So  when  all  was  quiet.  Hansel  got 
up  and  tried  to  go  out  to  get  more  flint 
stones  as  he  had  done  before,  but  the 
door  was  locked. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  wife 
came  and  pulled  the  children  out  of 
bed,  and  giving  each  a  crust  of  dry 
bread,  they  started  into  the  forest. 


Hansel  stopped  again  and  again  and 
looked  back  toward  the  house  until  his 
father  said: 

“Hansel,  what  are  you  stopping  be¬ 
hind  and  staring  at?” 

“I  am  looking  at  my  little  pigeon, 
sitting  on  the  roof  to  say  good-bye  to 
me,”  answered  Hansel. 

“You  fool,”  said  the  wife,  “that  is 
no  pigeon,  but  the  morning  sun  shin¬ 
ing  on  the  chimney-pot.” 

But  the  parents  did  not  know  that 
Hansel  was  crumbing  his  bread  and 
dropping  bits  of  it  along  the  road. 

When  they  were  very  deep  in  the 
forest,  the  parents  left  the  children  as 
before.  And  Hansel  and  Grethel  waited 
until  the  moon  came  up  at  night.  Then 
Hansel  took  Grethel  by  the  hand  and 
they  tried  to  find  their  way  home  by 
the  bread  crumbs,  but  the  birds  had 
eaten  the  crumbs  during  the  day,  and 
the  children  could  not  find  their  way. 
They  were  lost  in  the  woods. 


For  three  days  they  wandered  about 
having  nothing  to  eat  but  a  few  ber¬ 
ries.  Finally  they  saw  a  little  house, 
and  when  they  got  op  close  to  it,  they 
saw  that  the  house  was  built  of  ginger¬ 
bread  and  roofed  with  cake;  and  the 
windows  were  of  transparent  sugar. 
They  were  so  hungry  that  they  broke 
a  piece  off  the  roof  and  started  to  eat 
it  when  an  old  woman  appeared  in  the 
doorway. 

“Ah,  my  dear  children,”  said  the 
woman,  “how  come  you  here?  Yon 
must  come  indoors  and  stay  with  me. 
You  will  be  no  trouble.” 

So  the  children  went  in  and  had  a 
wonderful  meal,  and  the  woman 
showed  them  two  little  white  beds; 
and  Hansel  and  Grethel  were  soon  fast 
asleep.  But,  the  old  woman  was  a 
wicked  witch  who  lay  in  wait  for  little 
children  and  had  built  the  Gingerbread 
Castle  to  entice  them.  Early  in  the 
morning  she  went  to  their  room  and 
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flrruped  Hansel  with  her  withered 
hand  and  led  him  to  the  stable  and 
locked  him  behind  a  grating.  Then  she 
went  back  to  Grethel  and  shook  her, 
crying: 

“Get  up,  lazybones,  fetch  water  and 
cook  something  nice  for  your  brother. 
He  is  outside  in  the  stable  and  must 
be  fattened  up.  And  when  he  is  fat 
enough,  I  will  eat  him.” 

Of  course  GVethel  was  heartbroken 
and  wept  bitterly,  but  she  had  to  do 
the  witch’s  bidding.  Every  day  the 
witch  made  Hansel  put  his  finger 
through  the  grating  to  see  if  he  was 
fat  enough.  Hansel,  however,  would 
hold  out  a  little  bone,  and  as  the  witch 
was  very  near-sighted,  she  wondered 
very  much  why  he  was  not  getting 
fatter.  After  four  weeks  she  lost  pa¬ 
tience  and  said,  “Be  he  fat  or  lean,  I 
will  cook  and  eat  him  tomorrow.” 

Early  next  morning  Grethel  had  to 
get  up  and  help  the  witch  prepare  the 
feast. 

“First  we  will  do  the  baking,”  said 
the  old  woman,  and  she  bade  the  girl 
creep  in  the  oven  to  see  if  it  was  prop¬ 
erly  hot  But  Grethel  said  she  did  not 
understand  how  to  do  it  and  the  witch 
put  her  face  in  the  oven  to  show  her 
how.  Then  Grethel  gave  the  witc)i  a 


big  push  into  the  oven  and  shut  the 
iron  door  and  put  up  the  bar.  And 
Hansel  and  Grethel  were  saved. 

They  were  very  happy  now  and 
they  went  over  all  the  old  witch’s  Gin¬ 
gerbread  Castle  and  in  every  corner 
they  found  chests  of  pearls  and  pre¬ 
cious  stones.  Hansel  filled  his  pockets 
and  Grethel  filled  her  apron,  and  they 
started  out  to  find  their  way  home. 

After  many  days  and  many  strange 
experiences  they  came  to  the  wood 
and  the  way  grew  more  and  more 
familiar  until  at  last  they  saw  in  the 
distance  their  father’s  house.  Soon 
they  were  within  and  their  father 
grreeted  them  with  great  joy.  The  man 
had  not  had  a  quiet  hour  since  he  left 
his  children  in  the  wood,  but  the  wife 
was  dead.  And  now  Grethel  opened  her 
apron  and  the  precious  stones  were 
scattered  all  over  the  room,  and  Han¬ 
sel  took  one  handful  after  another  out 
of  his  pockets.  Then  was  all  care  at 
an  end,  and  they  lived  happily  ever 
afterward. 

So  ends  the  fantastic  story  of  Han¬ 
sel  and  Grethel  and  the  gingerbread 
castle  as  told  by  the  brothers  Grimm. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  famous  and 
widely  read  of  all  our  fairy  tales  and 


is  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  lover  of 
childhood  yams. 

Of  special  interest  to  the  young 
school  musician  is  this  popular  witch 
tale,  because  it  has  been  the  inspira¬ 
tion  for  one  of  the  most  tuneful  of  our 
operatic  compositions,  “Hansel  and 
Grethel.”  It  is  one  of  the  most  original 
operas,  produced  by  a  German  com¬ 
poser,  since  the  death  of  Wagner. 

It  was  Engelbert  Humperdinck  who 
in  1893  caught  the  spirit  of  the  Grimm 
brothers’  tale  and  projected  his  im¬ 
pressions  in  an  operatic  score.  It  was 
indeed  a  sufficiently  original  idea  to 
treat  a  homely  little  Hauemareken  in 
the  manner  of  a  great  opera  at  all, 
with  folk  tunes,  or  something  very  like 
them  as  the  foundation  of  a  score  of 
almost  unexampled  complexity.  The 
music  of  “Hansel  and  Grethel”  is,  in 
truth,  amazingly  elaborate  and  the 
composer’s  treatment  of  his  themes  is 
kaleidoscopic  in  its  variety,  but  the 
whole  thing  flows  on  as  naturally  as 
a  ballad. 

The  framework  of  “Hansel  and 
Grethel”  is  that  bequeathed  by  W’ag- 
ner,  but  the  spirit  which  animates  the 
work  is  so  different  from  that  of  the 
Bayreuth  master  that  there  can  be  no 
suspicion  of  imitation,  much  less  of 
plagiarism.  The  work  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  Humperdinck’s  greatest  achieve¬ 
ment  for,  although  he  made  many  later 
efforts,  nothing  he  ever  produced  is  to 
be  compared  with  the  magnificent 
“Hansel  and  Grethel.” 

Humperdinck  applied  to  the  slender 
story  of  angels,  witches  and  the  two 
babes  in  the  wood  the  same  musical 
methods  which  Wagner  has  employed 
in  telling  stories  of  gods  and  demigods. 
Siegfried  Wagner,  son  of  Richard,  de¬ 
clared  “Hansel  and  Grethel,”  notwith¬ 
standing  its  childishness  and  simplic¬ 
ity,  the  most  important  German  opera 
since  “Parsifal.”  The  opera  is  regu¬ 
larly  gfiven  each  year  by  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  Company  during  its 
New  York  season. 

Among  the  numbers  which  linger  in 
one’s  memory  are  the  beautifully  in¬ 
strumented  Prelude,  a  favorite  concert 
piece  of  orchestras  all  over  the  world; 
the  orchestral  number  in  the  second 
act,  “The  Witch’s  Ride”;  the  beautiful 
prayer  of  the  children  in  the  Forest 
Scene  (Act  II) : 

“When  at  night  I  go  to  sleep 
Fourteen  angels  watch  to  keep.” 

Exquisite,  too,  are  the  Sandman’s 
Lullaby;  the  music  accompanying  the 
appearance  of  the  angels;  the  Waltz 
of  Hansel  and  Grethel  before  the 
Gingerbread  Castle  where  the  witch 
is  hiding  (Act  III);  and  the  final 
“Hymn  of  Thanksgiving”: 

(Continued  on  par*  41) 


The  Breckenridge  High  School  Orchestre. 


The  Sen  Antonio  (Texas)  Symphony  Orchestra  in  which  30  musicians  from  Breckenridge  High 

sit  in  with  the  veterans. 


♦  nn  ♦  ” 

Dig  1  ime 


How  many  of  you  boys  and  ^rls 
who  are  tooting  and  scraping 
strings  with  your  school  band  or  or¬ 
chestra  feel  that  you  have  the  musi¬ 
cianship  to  sit  in  with  a  professional 
symphony  orchestra  and  really  *'cut 
the  stuff.” 

Even  you  boys  and  girls  who  are 
proud  to  be  playing  with  prize-winning 
bands  and  who  yourself  are  wearing 
solo  medals,  what  do  you  think  would 
happen  to  you  if  you  suddenly  dis¬ 
covered  yourself  seated  on  the  plat¬ 
form  of  a  big  city  symphony  with  all 
of  the  old-time  players  around  you. 

For  many  the  idea  will  be  a  pleasant 
one  to  think  about.  For  many  more 
the  contemplation  of  such  an  experi¬ 
ence  will  be  fraught  with  much  g^se- 
pimples  and  cold  perspiration.  To 
thirty  members  of  the  Brackenridge 
High  School  orchestra,  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  the  actual  experience  has  been 
ene  of  joy. 


OTTO  ZOELLER 

Birector  of  San  AnUmio  High 
School  Orchestra  and  Bands. 


With  the  San  Antonio  Symphony 
orchestra  you  will  find  these  thirty 
high  school  players.  They  have  proven 
their  mettle.  The  professional  men  in 
this  line  old  organization  have  ex¬ 
pressed  amazement  at  the  veteran-like 
manner  in  which  the  young  musicians 
are  able  to  perform  in  “big  company.” 

Otto  Zoeller,  director  of  San  An¬ 
tonio’s  high  school  orchestra  and  band, 
says  in  a  recent  letter  to  The  School 
Musician,  “I  hope  this  news  reaches 
every  school  in  this  country.  -I  don’t 


know  of  any  organization  having  this 
many  high  school  players  in  a  profes¬ 
sional  organization.” 

The  present  organization  was  in¬ 
corporated  a  little  over  a  year  ago 
and  has  created  a  growing  interest  in 
San  Antonio.  “At  first,”  writes  Mr. 
Zoeller,  “the  professional  musicians 
frowned  at  the  idea  of  high  school 
students  playing  in  a  professional 
symphony  orchestra.  Today  they  say 
if  it  were  net  for  the  high  school 
players,  we  could  not  have  our  present 
well-balanced  instrumentation.” 

Mr.  Zoeller  has  been  identified  vrith 
national  high  school  orchestra  pro¬ 
grams  since  1927  and  was  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  National  School  Band 
and  Orchestra  camp  at  Interlochen, 
1929-1930.  “To  Joseph  E.  Maddy,”  says 
Mr.  Zoeller,  “we  are  deeply  indebted 
for  his  untiring  efforts  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  greatest  educational  move¬ 
ment,  I  believe,  in  the  world.” 
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Uniforms  Wrinkle 


By 

Photographer  Larsen 


“  I  '%AIN,  rain,  go  away, 

Three  little  boys  want  to 

A  1-  play, 

(bat  not  for  a  band)  . 

Come  again  some  other  day  and  let 
The  sun  come  out  and  laugh, 

For  these  three  boys  want  to  Photo¬ 
graph.” 

This  was  a  familiar  phrase  quoted 
hour  after  hour  on  those  nice  sunny 
days  of  April  22-23  (Oh  yeh!)‘by 
William  Larsen,  chief  cameraman  of 
The  Larsen  Film  Studio. 

Why?  We  wonder —  You  would 
writhe  your  hands  and  tear  your  hair 
if  you  had  to  swim  around  in  the  good 
old  rain  and  carrying  a  100  pound 
camera  on  your  back  attempting  to 
“shoot”  a  few  hundred  water  soaked 
bandsmen. 

Those  two  wizards  of  the  camera 
William  and  Seth  Larsen,  with  the 
able  assistance  of  Dave  “Squeeky” 
Eldred,  managed  to  do  this  and  a  good 
deal  more.  These  three  chaps  are  all 
members  of  the  famous  Senn  High 
School  Championship  Band  of  Chica¬ 
go.  “Bill”  plays  alto  clarinet,  Seth 
plays  flute  and  piccolo  and  “Squeeky” 
is  a  pigskin  pounder  (bass  drum)  but 
they  are  gifted  with  other  talents 
other  than  music  as  you  will  see  when 
you  witness  a  showing  of  their  latest 
band  production,  which  is  called,  “The 
Illinois  State  High  School  Band  Con¬ 
test  of  1931.”  ' 

Here  is  a  short  account  of  their 
adventure  at  the  State  Contest  held 
at  Urbana,  Ill.,  April  22-23: 

“We  left  the  Windy  City  (Chicago) 
early  Thursday  morning  and  the  sun 
was  in  full  bloom  so  we  thought  every¬ 
thing  would  be  rosy.  But,  when  we 
reached  Urbana  five  hours  later  what 
do  you  think  happened? 

“Don’t  guess.  I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it. 
A  nice  wet  rainstorm  hovered  over  the 
good  old  college  town  for  three  days, 
but  do  you  think  a  little  thing  like  rain 
will  scare  a  trio  of  Senn  High  stu¬ 
dents?  Why,  the  ideal  I  should  say 
not. 

“Now  that  we  are  here  let  us  find  the 
bands  (this  was  only  one  of  many  diffi¬ 
culties  we  encountered),  so  we  drove 
around,  stopped  the  first  person  we 
saw  that  looked  as  though  he  belonged 


Ernst  Atirorm  High  School  Band,  Fir  si.  Class  A,  Rosenbarger,  Director. 


Lanmrk  High  School  Band,  Second,  Class  C,  Wierson,  Director. 


St.  Elmo  High  School  Band,  Third,  Class  C,  R,  E.  Broom,  Director. 


in  Urbana  Rain 


to  a  band  and  asked  him  where  the 
bands  were,  but  this  chap  stuttered, 
and  it  took  ten  minutes  of  triple 
tongued  explaining  to  tell  us  that  we 
were  a  day  early. 

“The  next  morning  we  were  greeted 
again  by  the  typical  U.  of  I.  atmos¬ 
phere,  rain  and  more  rain.  We  donned 
our  slickers  and  waded  out  into  the 
results  of  an  all  night  rain.  The  first 
move  was  to  try  and  get  some  bands  to 
photograph  (which  was  not  so  easy). 
We  parked  the  camera  car  in  front  of 
the  Music  Hall,  set  up  our  cameras 
and  as  soon  as  a  band  was  through 
playing  we  would  catch  them  as  they 
left  the  building. 

“Many  a  bandmaster  got  agitated 
when  we  attempted  to  “shoot”  him  but 
we  managed  to  photograph  eight  bands 
in  the  morning  and  almost  as  many  in 
the  afternoon.  That  night  we  went  to 
the  Music  Hall  to  listen  to  the  bands 
and  we  were  quite  surprised  at  the 
progress  made  in  band  work  in  this 
state. 

“Saturday  was  just  another  rainy 
day  and  by  this  time  we  were  used  to 
damp  atmosphere.  The  most  agreeable 
persons  to  film  were  those  charming 
gents,  the  judges.  They  would  face  the 
camera  so  nonchalant  and  give  us  a 
great  big  ear  to  ear  smile.  We  got  a 
great  kick  out  of  Henry  Filmore's 
Radio  Dog  Mike  who  is  also  pictured 
in  our  film. 

“The  usual  parade  was  postponed 
thus  making  it  more  difficult  to  film 
the  bands  but  despite  all  the  obstacles 
we  encountered  we  obtained  some  very 
fine  pictures,  as  you  will  see  in  accom¬ 
panying  photos.  After  filming  as  many 
bands  as  possible  we  left  for  home  and 
worked  day  and  night  to  finish  a  com-  * 
pleted  film. 

“The  concluding  words  are  that  we 
intend  to  give  a  print  of  our  film  to 
the  S.  B.  &  0.  Association  after  it 
has  served  its  purpose.  Even  if  your 
band  is  not  in  thiii  film  why  not  see 
what  other  bands  are  doing?  See  you 
all  at  the  National  Contest.” 

The  Larsen  film  is  1400  ft.  in  length 
and  requires  18  minutes  to  show.  Other 
information  regarding  the  rental 
charge  will  be  gladly  furnished  by  the 
Larsen  Film  Studio,  7208  Ridge  Blvd., 
Chicago,  IlL  Don’t  forget  the  National 
Contest  These  boys  are  official  cam¬ 
eramen  so  watch  for  them. 


Albion  High  School  CUut  C  Bond,  Mrs.  Gronewmld,  Director. 


Estreko  High  School  Bond,  Clmss  C,  G.  P.  Thompson,  Director. 
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Tentative  Schedule 


of 


The  Cleveland 
Orchestra  Contest 


A  TENTATIVE  schedule  for  the 
National  School  Orchestra  Con- 
^  test  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  May 
14,  16,  and  16  is  printed  below.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  schedule  for 
Friday,  May  15,  calling  for  solo  and 
ensemble  finals  in  the  evening,  may 
be  amended  if  there  is  no  heavy  entry 
list,  in  which  event  these  finals  will  be 
held  in  the  afternoon. 

The  scheduled  broadcast  from  10 :30 
to  11:16  P.  M.  on  Saturday,  May  16, 
also  is  subject  to  change. 

SESSIONS 

National  Orcheatra  Contest 
Thursday — May  14. 

Class  C  Orchestras: 

9 :00  A.  M. — Preliminaries  Class  C. 

2 :00  P.  M. — Preliminaries  Class  C. 
7:30  P.  M.— Finals. 

Friday — May  16. 

Class  B  Orchestras: 

9:00  A.  M. — Preliminaries. 

Violin  solo. 

Viola  solo. 

’Cello  solo. 

Bass  solo. 

Piano  solo. 

Harp  solo. 

Class  B  Orchestras: 

2:00  P.  M. — Preliminaries. 

Trio — Violin,  ’Cello.  Piano. 
Trio— Flute,  Violin,  Piano. 
Quartette. 

Quintette. 

3  to  8  Miscellaneous. 

Class  B  Orchestras: 

7:30  P.  M.— Finals. 

1.  Violin  solo. 

2.  Viola  solo. 

3.  ’Cello  solo. 

4.  Bass  solo. 

6.  Piano  solo. 

6.  Harp  solo. 

7.  Trio — Vi<din,  ’Cello,  Piano. 

8.  Trio — Flute,  Violin,  Piano. 

9.  Quartette. 

10.  Quintette. 

11.  3  to  8  Miscellaneous. 


Saturday — May  16. 

Class  A  Orchestras: 

9 :00  A.  M. — Preliminaries. 

Class  A  Orchestras: 

2 :00  P.  M. — Preliminaries. 

Class  A  Orchestras: 

7:30  P.  M.— Finals. 

10 :30  P.  M.— 11 :16  P.  M.— 

Broadcast  group  from  finals. 

Solo  and  ensemble  winners. 
Winning  orchestra. 

Professor  Max  T.  Krone,  of  the 
School  of  Education.  Western  Reserve 
University,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  hospitality  committee, 
has  compiled  the  following  list  of 
hotels  which  are  near  Severance  Hall, 
the  headquarters  for  the  contest.  The 
first  three  are  within  three  blocks  of 
the  Hall.  The  Bolton  Square  is  about 
ten  minutes  walking  distance. 

Fenway  Hall  —  Euclid  Avenue  and 
East  107th  Street.  Two  or  more  to 
a  room — $2.00  per  person. 

Wade  Park  Manor — East  107th  Street 
north  of  Euclid  Avenue.  |3.00  per 
person. 

Park  Uane  Villa — East  106th  Street 
north  of  Euclid.  $2.60  per  person 
with  four  to  a  suite. 

Hotel  Bolton  Square  —  Camegrie  and 
East  89th  Street.  $1.50  each  with 
five  placed  in  three-room  apartment 
(single  beds). 

The  following  hotels  are  downtown, 
about  six  miles  from  Severance  Hall, 
one-half  hour  ride  on  street  car: 

New  Amsterdam  Hotel — Euclid  Av¬ 
enue  and  East  22nd  Street — rooms 
to  accommodate  three  or  four — $4.00 
per  room.  Single  rooms  $1.60-$S.00. 
Double  rooms  $2.00  to  $3.60. 
Auditorium  Hotel — St.  Clair  Avenue 
and  East  6th  Street.  Single  rooms 
$2.00  to  $3.00.  Double  rooms  $3.60  to 
$4.00.  Cots  with  soft  mattresses  will 
be  put  in  these  rooms  at  $1.60  addi¬ 
tional  per  cot. 

The  hotels  listed  below  also  are  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  downtown  district  and  have 
had  a  strike  of  union  cooks,  waiters, 
and  musicians  since  June  30,  1930: 


Hotel  Winton  —  Prospect  and  9th 
Street.  Four  to  six  in  a  room  $1.76 
each.  Single  rooms  $2.60  to  $6.00. 
Double  rooms  $4.00  to  $7.00. 

Hotel  Cleveland — Public  Square.  Four 
or  more  to  a  room  with  single  beds 
$2.00  per  person. 

Hotel  Statler — Euclid  and  East  12th 
Street.  Four  or  more  to  a  room  with 
individual  beds  $2.00  per  person. 
Hotel  Hollenden  —  Superior  Avenue 
and  East  6th  Street.  Four  or  more 
to  a  room  with  individual  beds  $2.00 
per  person.  This  hotel  will  furnish 
a  dormitory  to  accommodate  100  at 
$1.50  per  person. 

Allerton  House — Chester  Avenue  and 
East  13th  Street.  Double  rooms  with 
twin  beds  and  running  water,  $2.00 
per  person.  Double  rooms  with  twin 
beds  and  bath,  $3.00  per  room.  Sin¬ 
gle  rooms  with  running  water  $1.50. 
Single  room  with  bath  $2.60. 
Reservations  should  be  made  either 
directly  with  the  hotels  or  through 
Professor  Krone,  who  may  be  ad¬ 
dressed  at  the  School  of  Education. 
All  other  inquiries  concerning  accom¬ 
modations,  time  of  arrival,  etc.,  should 
be  sent  to  Mr.  R.  V.  Morgan,  super¬ 
vising  director  of  music,  Cleveland 
Board  of  Education,  Standard  Bank 
Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Orchestras  which  had  won  first  or 
second  place  in  State  Contests  are 
eligible.  Second  place  winners  whose 
entries  are  received  late  may  be 
barred,  if  the  previous  entry  list  is 
too  large  to  permit  further  additions 
without  overcrowding  the  program. 

Orchestras  are  eligible  in  the  class 
in  which  their  school  enrollment  places 
them,  as  stated  in  the  National  Rules, 
and  are  required  to  play  the  music 
designated  for  this  class. 

Reduced  railroad  rates  at  a  fare  and 
a  half  instead  of  regular  round  trip 
rates  have  been  granted  for  directors 
and  players  in  orchestras  coming  to 
Cleveland,  if  they  are  members  of  the 
National  School  Band  and  Orchestra 
Association. 
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Recently  a  progn^m  of  orchestral 
music  was  offered  to  the  community 
of  Tulare  by  the  combined  Tulare  and 
Lindsay  Hig:h  School  Orchestras,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  C.  L.  White,  band 
and  orchestra  director  of  Tulare  High 
School. 

It  is  the  first  time  that  such  an  or¬ 
ganization  has  been  brought  together 
in  Tulare  County  in  joint  recital  and 
both  students  and  community  showed 
marked  enthusiasm  at  the  finished  per¬ 
formance  that  the  group  was  thus  able, 
to  produce. 


Through  valuable  motivation  ren¬ 
dered  possible  by  the  cooperation  of 
Mr.  Hugo  Pflock,  Instrumental  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Lindsay,  our  community  hopes 
to  increase  enrollment  in  the  wind  and 
string  instrumental  classes  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  will  be  possible  to  build 
an  organization  of  equal  strength  in 
Tulare  High  School  alone. 

We  have  also  come  to  the  realization 
in  Tulare  that  instrumental  work  is 
a  vital  necessity  in  the  grades  as  build¬ 
ing  material  for  the  High  School  Band 


and  Orchestra.  This  year  an  orchestra 
of  sixty  pieces  has  been  built  around 
an  original  nucleus  of  fifteen.  Inas¬ 
much  as  this  development  has  taken 
place  after  school  hours  for  both  in¬ 
structor  and  students,  we  are  indeed 
very  proud  of  our  accomplishment. 

If  the  development  in  our  classes 
continues  as  rapidly  in  the  future  as 
it  has  this  year  we  will  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  have  Band  and  Orches¬ 
tra  organizations  comparable  to  the 
best. 


150  to  Festival 

In  order  to  insure  the  North  High 
School  Music  Department  a  trip  to 
Iowa  City  to  attend  the  state  contest, 
the  Music  Department  presented  a 
benefit  program.  Five  hundred  people 
took  part  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Sigrid  Greenhill  and  Mr.  Raymond  W. 
Jones.  This  program  was  held  on 
April  24  and  the  Iowa  Music  Festival 
is  to  be  held  on  May  6,  7,  and  8.  The 
Music  Department  is  planning  to  send 
150  students. 

I 

The  Tide  Turns 

It  has  always  been  “orchestra'*  at 
the  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  High  School, 
but  now  it’s  "band.”  The  reason  that 
the  band  has  never  been  heard  from 
is  that  all  possible  emphasis  was  put 
on  the  building  of  an  orchestra.  Now 
that  the  orchestra  is  up  in  the  lime¬ 
light  we  can  start  on  the  band. 

The  first  improvement  planned  for 
next  year  is  a  preparatory  band,  which 
players  who,  because  of  inexperience 
or  lack  of  places  in  the  concert  band, 
will  be  taught  such  things  as  march¬ 


ing,  sight-reading,  and  the  technique 
of  individual  instruments. 

At  first  the  size  of  the  first  band  will 
be  diminished  to  maintain  a  high  qual¬ 
ity,  and  then  gradually  additional 
players  will  be  enlisted.  Ultimately  a 
complete  concert  band  of  about  one 
hundred  players  will  consummate  the 
efforts  of  Lincoln  High  School  band 
directors  since  its  inception  more  than 
fifteen  years  ag*. 

f 

Station  KGRS  Broadcasting 

Some  more  musicians  are  broadcast¬ 
ing.  It's  station  KGRS  this  time  in 
Amarillo,  Texas.  On  April  10  the  girls' 
glee  club  of  the  Amarillo  High  School 
was  given  one  hour  to  sing  to  their 
heart’s  content  and  on  April  17  the 
boys’  quartette  gave  a  program  that 
lasted  one-half  hour. 

t 

Visit  Alma  Mammy 

Some  former  North  High  School 
Orchestra  (Des  Moines,  Iowa)  mem¬ 
bers  visited  their  alma  mater  while  on 
a  trip  to  the  North  Central  Music 
Supervisors'  Convention,  April  14. 


They  are  now  members  of  the  Carleton 
College  Symphony  Band  which  is  said 
to  be  the  only  one  of  its  kind  on  tour. 
These  three  boys  are  Don  Moore,  Ward 
Stewart,  and  Walter  Stanley. 

I 

Busy  as  Bees 

The  week  that  began  with  May  4 
sure  was  a  busy  one  for  the  band,  or¬ 
chestra,  and  chorus  of  the  Parsons, 
Kansas,  High  School.  May  4  the  band 
and  orchestra  gave  a  program.  May 
5  the  Glee  Club  presented  the  oper¬ 
etta,  “Bittersweet  Anne”;  May  6  was 
church  night.  May  7  Blast  and  West 
Junior  High  school  program,  and  May 
8  a  program  by  the  grade  schools  of 
Parsons. 

t 

MinneapoUs  Juniors  Entertmn 
When  the  Music  Club  of  the  North 
High  School  of  Minneapolis,  Minne¬ 
sota,  held  its  meeting  on  April  24, 
Eugene  Stein  gave  a  violin  solo,  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  sister,  Miriam.  In- 
geborg  Halten  and  June  Duepner  also 
had  a  part  on  the  program.  They 
played  a  piano  duet. 


Nocturne 

Paderewski 

I 

By  Theodora  Troendle 


The  name  Ignace  Jan  Paderew¬ 
ski  will  go  down  in  history  as 
the  last  of  the  small  band  of  im¬ 
mortal  pianists  headed  by  Franz  Liszt 
who  because  of  their  amazing  versa¬ 
tility  as  well  as  their  outstanding  pian- 
istic  achievements  have  left  an  indel¬ 
ible  imprint  upon  the  world  not  likely 
to  be  forgotten. 

Liszt  and  Paderewski  are  easily  the 
two  outstanding  personalities  in  the 
realm  of  the  piano,  and  for  many  rea¬ 
sons  other  than  their  mastery  of  that 
instrument.  As  personalities  they  are 
not  dissimilar  though  Liszt  was  the 
more  robust  and  virile  type.  Liszt, 
when  asked  what  profession  he  would 
have  in  all  probability  undertaken  had 
he,  by  some  accident,  been  prevented 
from  playing  the  piano,  answered  that 
in  all  likelihood  he  would  then  have 
become  “one  of  the  first  diplomats  of 
Europe.” 

Paderewski’s  similar  aptitude  is 
well  known  and  in  becoming  prime 
minister  of  Poland  he  expected  to  re¬ 
linquish  forever  his  domination  in  the 
realm  of  music.  He  was,  however,  of 
the  old  school,  and  the  rapid  march  of 
progress  in  politics  as  well  as  in  piano 
music  left  him  politically  stranded  and 
musically  definitely  identified  with  his 
predecessors.  But  still  the  name  of  the 
last  cf  the  “grrand  old  men”  of  the 
piano  upon  whom  the  halo  of  mystery 
and  romance  still  enshrouds  retains  a 
glamour  that  none  of  our  modem  art¬ 
ists  can  ever  hope  to  achieve. 


The  modern  world  is  too  practical, 
too  indifferent,  too  prosaic.  I  doubt  if 
they  will  again,  in  our  time,  raise 
upon  a  pedestal  and  worship  at  the 
feet  of  any  virtuoso,  no  matter  how 
competent,  magnetic,  or  versatile.  The 
twilight  of  our  concert  grods  seems  to 
be  as  sure  and  swift  as  the  end  of 
royalty  and  probably  from  the  same 
causes  romance  has  fled  our  modern 
world.  It  may  be  for  the  best,  who 
can  say,  but  to  those  with  a  love  of  the 
picturesque  a  love  of  glamour  and 
pageantry  our  modem  realism  seems 
dull  and  prosaic  indeed. 

As  a  composer  Paderewski  never 
reached  his  goal,  if  indeed  he  aspired 
to  one.  His  compositions  have  not  the 
definite  flavor  and  originality  of 
genius.  His  A  minor  piano  concerto  is 
a  fine  <  thing.  His  minuet  is  so  well 
known  as  to  have  become  definitely 


hackneyed,  but  the  majority  of  his 
piano  compositions  are  “alt  modish” 
and  sound  it. 

His  nocturne  is  a  charming  thing, 
and  a  composition  I  should  like  to  say 
a  few  words  about.  His  own  playing 
of  it  (and  you  can  hear  it  for  your¬ 
selves  on  a  Victor  record)  transforms 
it  into  a  piece  of  exquisite  loveliness, 
more  lovely  than  a  cold  blooded  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  piece  would  warrant.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  a  graceful  composition  and 
one  that  you  will  enjoy  studying.  It 
requires  the  most  delicate  of  accompa¬ 
niments,  not  a  jarring  note  must  dis¬ 
cord  the  even'  tranquil  flow.  In  the 
second  and  fourth  measures  play  the 
opening  chord  with  the  right  hand.  It 
would  seem  to  be  an  unnecessary  cau¬ 
tion,  but  I  have  had  pupils  who  strug¬ 
gled  to  play- it  otherwise. 

The  phrasing  of  the  correct  use  of 
the  portemento  are  vastly  important, 
and  above  all  take  care  that  the  mel¬ 
odic  line  is  never  blurred  in  outline 
nor  confused  with  the  accompaniment. 
Amy  Fay  in  her  delightfully  entertain¬ 
ing  book  “Music  Study”  in  Germany 
frequently  speaks  of  Liszt’s  pianissimo 
of  being  so  ethereally  beautiful  that  it 
“floated.”  It  is  what  Paderewski  does 
with  his  nocturne  and  the  first  time  I 
heard  him  play  it,  Amy  Fay’s  words 
were  forcibly  recalled.  It  is  just  the 
description  and  to  achieve  that  nebu¬ 
lous  dreamy  something  that  makes  a 
pianissimo  float  should  be  the  aim  of 
every  aspiring  pianist. 
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Price,  Utah,  Holds  First  Contest 


WHEIN  the  Notre  Dame  Band  of 
twelve  pieces  marched  down  the 
main  drag  of  Price,  Utah,  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  fifteen  other  larger  bands, 
they  made  a  score  of  eighty-two,  and 
got  honorable  mention  in  the  news¬ 
papers  as  having  the.  snappiest  drum 
major  of  them  alL 
The  occasion  was  the  first  school 
band  contest  held  in  that  neighbor¬ 
hood.  It  was  an  invitational  affair, 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Price  Chamber  of  Commerce.  William 
H.  Toy,  secretary  of  the  Chamber, 
writes  The  School  Musician  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“The  contest  was  successful  beyond 
our  expectations,  both  as  to  the  at¬ 
tendance,  and  the  quality  of  bands 
competing.  It  proved  a  real  contest, 
many  of  the  bands  entering  for  the 
first  time  in  such  an  event, 'all  stating 
it  was  well  worth  the  effort  and  that 
next  year  they  will  be  back  and  will 
be  in  the  running  for  awards.” 

The  Carbon  County  High  School  of 
Price  and  the  West  High  School  of 
Salt  Lake  won  the  major  awards.  The 
parade  contest,  perhaps  the  most 
glamourous  and  surely  the  most  spec¬ 
tacular  of  the  event,  was  won  by  the 
Carbon  High  School  on  a  score  of 
ninety-nine  points  out  of  a  possible 
hundred. 

Between  seven  and  eight  thousand 
enthusiastic  spectators  imbued  with  a 
holiday  spirit  lined  the  streets  and 
building  tops  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
multi-colored  bands  stepping  smartly 
down  t^e  street  with  almost  perfect 
cadence  under  the  direction  of  their 
pompous  and  exceedingly  competent 
drum  majors. 

North  Summit  high  school,  the 
largest  band  entered  in  the  contest, 
smartly  dressed  in  trim  uniforms,  was 
rated  as  second  best  while  Palisade, 
Colorado  was  given  third  place.  Grand 
Junction  was  rated  fourth  place  and 
Notre  Dame  was  awarded  fifth  place. 
Grand  Junction  made  a  good  showing. 

The  West  high  School  R.  O.  T.  C. 
band,  under  the  direction  of  Kenneth 
Roylance,  easily  won  first  place  in  the 
music  contest  for  class  A  bands  held 
Saturday  afternoon.  Carbon,  under  the 
direction  of  E.  M.  Williams,  was 
awarded  second  place.  Grand  Junc¬ 
tion,  Colo.,  was  the  other  entry  in  this 
class. 

Results  of  the  music  content  in  other 
divisions  are  as  follows:  Class  B:  Cy¬ 
prus  high  of  Magna,  and  Palisade  high 
of  Palisade,  Colo.,  second.  Class  C: 
Fruitvale,  Colo.,  first.  North  Summit, 


second.  Junior  high  school:  Spring 
Glen,  first;  Helper,  second. 

Awards  were  also  presented  to  drum 
majors  of  winning  bands.  Winners  in 
this  division  were:  Karl  Jameson, 
first;  Dale  Richens,  North  Summit, 
second;  and  Joseph  McMillan,  Pali¬ 
sade,  third. 

“We  were  vpitremely  fortunate,”  Mr. 
Toy  said,  “in  obtaining  such  splendid 
adjudicators  as  Mr.  Makovsky  of  Still¬ 
water,  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Clarence  Haw¬ 
kins  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Sauer  of  Provo,  all  three  gentlemen 
being  deeply  interested  in  the  school 
band  movement.  They  were  generous 
with  their  commendations  of  the  con¬ 
test. 

“Next  year  (the  directors  said  they 
had  accepted  the  invitation  to  the 
FIRST  annual  contest,  therefore  ex¬ 
pected  to  attend  the  SECOND)  we 
look  for  even  a  greater  and  more  suc¬ 
cessful  meet,  every  organization  and 
service  club  gladly  cooperated  with  us, 
and  it  really  was  a  real  inspiring  con¬ 
test.” 


News  from  Joliet 
The  Joliet,  Illinois,  High  School 
Band  is  determined  to  go  to  Tulsa  this 
spring.  A  button  campaign  was  con¬ 
ducted  on  May  1  and  2  as  the  final 
attempt  to  raise  the  necessary  funds. 

On  May  1  buttons  were  sold  to  the 
student  body  while  on  May  2  the  Joliet 
band  boys  invaded  the  downtown  dis¬ 
trict,  and  in  this  way  they  plan  to  be 
able  to  go  to  Tulsa. 


The  Joliet  High  School  Orchestra 
accompanied  the  choruses  in  the  May 
Festival  held  on  May  8.  The  Festival 
began  with  “A  Festival  Prelude”  by 
Bach  sung  by  the  senior  chorus.  The 
junior  chorus  sang  “Song  of  Rest”  and 
a  group  of  folk  songs.  The  treble  choir 
sang  “Moonlight,”  “Listen  to  the 
Lambs,”  and  “Night  Song.”  And  the 
A  Capella  choir  sang  “The  Sea  Hath 
Its  Pearls,”  “Jocelyn,”  and  “In  These 
Delightful  Pleasant  Groves.” 

f 

They  Must  Be  Good 
The  last  news  we  received  from  the 
Wausau,  Wisconsin,  High  School  Band 
was  that  it  was  all  aflutter  over  the 
contest  held  May  14.  Before  thinking 
of  going,  each  and  every  bandsman 
had  to  be  up  to  “par”  in  his  school 
grades,  and  next  he  had  to  know  the 
required  number  backward,  forward, 
upside  down,  and  every  which  way. 
Though  only  a  Class  B  Band,  they 
chose  the  Class  A  required  number, 
“Morning,  Noon  and  Night,”  as  their 
option. 

t 

Bob,  Don  and  Bill;  Winners 
The  first  soloist  contest  sponsored 
in  conjunction  with  the  state  high 
school  band  contest  was  held  at  the 
Oregon  State  College  on  April  3.  Win¬ 
ners  of  the  saxophone  contest  were 
Robert  Walpole,  first;  Don  Smith,  sec¬ 
ond;  and  Bill  Brent,  third. 

The  comet  soloist  contest  offered 
more  competition  with  David  Longtin 
nosing  out  Gordon  Finley  for  first 
place.  Third  place  went  to  Howard 
Barnard. 
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Yvonne  Peirce  Sponsors  this  Band 


The  R.  O  T.  C.  Bend  of  the  Ogden  Senior  High  School  u  compotod  of  ffty-fonr 
members,  mending  Coptmin  Lofe  Snyder  end  Spotssor  Yrontte  Peirce,  with 
Mr.  Glenn  L.  Henson  es  director.  The  bessd  hes  won  distinction  by  its  service 
end  perticipetion  in  locel  peredes,  ethletic  contests  end  concert  p^ormessces. 
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TAc  Amarillo  H.  S.  Junior  Bond  of  Texos  (obore) 
wolked  o0  with  fort  ploct  m  Clotr  C  m  the  Pen  Hondte 
mn$it  Contest.  Otto  Zoeller,  direetoe. 
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Above,  LmAmglon,  Mich.,  H.  S.  Bond,  1930  StmU  Chmmp* 
Cldst  B.  Director  Pelerton,  thorns  mt  left,  gets  most  of 
the  credit  for  the  rmpid  progress  mode  by  the  bond. 
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The  Hector,  -Minn.,  H.  S.  Orchestra  took 
third  in  the  State  Contest  in  1930,  Class  C. 
Right,  M.  O.  Onren,  present  director. 


To  the  right  is  the 
Murphysboro,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Township  H. 
S.  Orchestra.  An¬ 
drew  Mikita  is  the 
director  of  this  or¬ 
chestra. 
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Lenoir  High  Tastes  Victory 
in  North  Carolina  State 
Music  Contests 

Members  of  the  masical  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  Lenoir,  N.  C.,  High  School 
retnmed  from  the  State  High  School 
Music  Contests  in  Greensboro,  N.  C., 
in  high  feather  and  with  a  good  deal 
of  reason  for  their  elation. 

Doubtless  the  band  was  a  high  spot. 
Lenior  High  is  technically  a  Class  B 
school,  having  only  some  260  students 
in  High  School  but  the  rules  of  the 
North  Carolina  music  contests  allow 
a  soloist  or  group  the  option  of  con¬ 
testing  in  a  higher  class  than  the  one 
prescribed,  and  the  Lenior  High 
School  Band  has  elected  to  use  this 
option  for  the  past  three  years.  When 
the  report  of  the  judges  announced 
that  Lenoir  was  tied  for  first  place  in 
Class  A  with  the  High  School  of  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.  C.,  and  had  defeated  the  able 
bands  from  the  high  schools  of  Wins¬ 
ton-Salem,  Asheville,  High  Point  and 
Salisbury,  it  was  almost  too  good  to 
be  true  and  Lenoir  students  were 
fairly  beside  themselves  with  delight. 

All  other  Lenoir  events  were  entered 
in  Class  B  and  here  also  the  final  re¬ 
sults  left  room  for  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction.  Harris  Bradley  came 
out  first  in  the  clarinet  solo  contest; 
F.  H.  Marley,  Jr.,  tied  for  first  place 
in  the  trumpet  solo  contest;  Dickson 
Whistnant  made  a  second  place  in  bas¬ 
soon;  Rhonda  Johnson  made  a  second 
place  in  flute  (using  an  Alto  flute  to 
■  contest  with) ;  Betty  Story  received  a 
third  place  in  French  Horn.  The 
Woodwind  Ensemble  tied  for  first 
place;  the  Brass  quartet  made  a  second 
place;  the  Boys’  Glee  Club  made  a  sec¬ 
ond  place;  the  Mixed  Chorus  tied  for 
first  place.  In  the  Boys’  Unchanged 
Voice,  Sanford  Reece  made  a  second 
place  and  in  Baritone  Solo  (vpjcal) 
Dudley  Rabb  made  a  second  place. 
Lenoir  won  the  sweepstakes  cup  in 
Class  B  for  greatest  number  of  points 
won.  A  similar  cup  in  Class  A  went 
to  Asheville  and  in  Class  C  to  Brag- 
town. 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Maddy  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  was 
judge  of  the  instrumental  contests.  Mr. 
Duncan  McKenzie  of  the  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  New  York,  was  judge 
of  vocal  contests  and  Mr.  John  Powell 
of  New  York  judged  the  pianists. 
Three  judges  selected  from  the  facul¬ 
ties  of  the  North  Carolina  colleges 
judged  the  Class  C  events. 
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Introducing 

Miss  Margaret  Wiswell,  sponsor  of 
the  Joliet  High  School  Band. 

Margaret  in  her  new  unifonn,  es¬ 
pecially  designed  and  made  for  her  in 
this  new  jmsition,  is  the  particular 
pride  of  her  father  just  now,  Mr. 
George  B.  Wiswell,  one  of  the  leading 
business  men  of  Joliet,  Illinois. 

Those  of  you  who  were  playing  with 
national  contest  bands  last  year  may 
recall  having  seen,  or  been  introduced 
to,  this  tall,  genial  gentleman,  rather 
conspicuous  in  the  affairs  at  Flint.  Mr. 
Wiswell  has  been  a  champion  of  the 
Joliet  High  School  Band  for  many 
years.  He  has  accompanied  the  band 
on  every  one  of  its  out-of-town  trips, 
including  all  of  its  many  trips  to  the 
national  contests. 

* 

The  Poor  Old  Horse 

Here’s  a  bit  of  news  for  the  violin 
players.  Did  you  ever  know  that  vio¬ 
lin  bows  have  been  strung  with  horse¬ 
hair  ever  since  the  Middle  Ages?  And 
now  a  German  violinist  has  been  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  bows  strung  with 
silver  wires  of  hairlike  fineness, 
slightly  roughened  on  their  surfaces 
to  set  the  violin  strings  vibrating.  It 


is  stated  that  a  sensitiveness  and  bril¬ 
liance  of  tone  are  achieved  that  excel 
the  effects  usually  obtained  with  the 
old  horsehair  bows.  Wait  until  you 
get  yours  and  try  it. 
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Denver  Musicians  Turn  Black 
Forty  musicians  of  the  North  High 
School,  Denver,  Colorado,  turned  color. 
Yes,  they  turned  black.  But  for  one 
night  only.  And  that  was  May  1  when 
they  presented  a  minstrel  show.  They 
sang,  danced,  and  wise  cracked.  And 
that  wasn’t  all.  The  girls  were  in  it, 
too.  They  presented  some  novelty  num¬ 
bers  and  dancing.  “A  good  time  was 
had  by  all,”  as  usual  when  anything 
like  this  is  presented  at  North  High, 
t 

Music  in  the  Air 
The  songsters  of  the  Jackson  High 
School  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  had  a 
full  week.  By  songsters  we  mean  the 
boys’  and  girls’  glee  clubs;  also  the 
orchestra  did  some  playing.  Beginning 
April  21  through  May  2  music  was  in 
the  air  in  Lincoln. 
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Even  Abe  had  a  Hard  Time 

When  the  North  High  School,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minnesota,  Blue  Triangle 
held  its  meeting  last  April  21,  Mr.  E. 
L.  Gadbois  gave  a  talk  on  ’’Music.” 
Quoting  a  part  of  his  talk,  ”I  don’t 
believe  that  a  man  or  woman  exists, 
thoroughly  equipped  for  life,  who 
hasn’t  any  music  in  him.”  Mr.  Gadbois 
briefly  traced  the  history  of  musical 
instruments  from  prehistoric  ages, 
telling  the  origin  of  drums,  stringed 
instruments,  and  horns.  He  said  that 
in  spite  of  the  troubles  a  musician  has, 
the  annoyance  of  the  neighbors  when 
he  practices,  and  the  work  he  has  to 
do  with  his  music,  the  joy  and  worth 
that  he  gets  out  of  his  music  exceeds 
the  trouble  by  ninety  per  cent. 
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Off  to  Washington 
A  fretted  instrument  concert  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  funds  for  a  trip 
of  high  school  students  to  Washington 
was  given  recently  at  Easthampton, 
Mass.,  by  Pizzitola’s  Plectral  Ensem¬ 
ble  of  fifty  players  under  Joseph  F. 
Pizzitola.  A  feature  was  the  playing 
of  a  Victor  Herbert  medley  by  the 
Pizzitola  Stmmmers,  winners  of  the 
1930  National  Banjo  Contest.  One  of 
the  offerings  was  by  a  seven-year-old 
tenor  banjoist. 
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The  "Lucky  Seven” 


The  "Lucky  Seven”  Orchestra  of  Frederiak,  Oklahoma.  A  group  of  young  folks 
who  are  interested  in  the  same  thing  which  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is  interested 
in — more  and  better  mstsic  for  schoolboys  and  girls. 

From  right  to  left  top  row:  Billie  Z.umwait,  Sam  Lowery,  Sosssie  Lowery,  Edward 
Parker,  Joe  Curtis,  Jr,  Lower  row  left  to  right:  Mary  Ernestine  Ward  (Mascot), 
Floyd  Scrimsher,  John  Blanton,  Jr,,  Director  D,  E.  Ward  (not  in  picture). 
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Senn  Lad  Makes  Debut 

John  Goodman  of  the  Senn  High 
School,  Chicago,  made  his  debut  as 
soprano  soloist  of  the  Paulist  choir  of. 
St.  Mary's  Church  on  April  30,  in  the 
chorister's  twenty-eighth  annual  con¬ 
cert  at  Orchestra  Hall.  The  concert  is 
to  benefit  the  summer  camp  which  is 
maintained  for  the  choir  boys. 

S 

On  May  2  the  Central  High  School 
Band  of  Flint,  Michigan,  gave  a  con¬ 
cert  at  the  First  Evangelical  Church, 
playing  not  only  the  state  contest  com¬ 
positions,  but  several  cleverly  arrang¬ 
ed  novelty,  duet,  solo,  and  ensemble 
numbers. 

t 

The  Dubuque,  Iowa,  High  School 
Band  and  Orchestra  took  part  in  the 
program  for  national  music  week 
which  was  held  May  4  to  8.  They  were 
directed  by  Ferdinand  Di  Telia. 
t 

Oh,  yes,  Hornell 
On  May  8  the  Hornell,  New  York, 
High  School  Band  went  out  to  bring 
home  the  bacon,  meaning  to  defend  her 
title  as  state  champions.  This  band  is 
made  up  of  sixty-two  boys  and  girls, 
and  not  until  these  sixty-two  bandsmen 
put  Hornell  on  the  map,  had  very 
many  of  the  folks  heard  of  it.  But  now 
if  you  mention  Hornell,  one  will  say, 
“Oh,  yes,  your  high  school  band  were 
the  New  York  state  champions  of 
1930."  J.  Leo  Lynch  is  the  director  of 
this  popular-over-night  band. 

S 

Central  Band  Has  Hopes 
The  last  we  heard  of  the  Central 
High  School  Band  of  Flint,  Michigan, 
winner  of  first  place  in  the  1930  state 
contest,  it  was  preparing  to  enter  the 
state  contest  which  was  held  at  Mich¬ 
igan  State  College  on  May  9.  Besides 
learning  the’ required  number  for  the 
state  contest,  the  Central  High  Band 
also  learned  “Entry  of  the  Gods,"  the 
required  national  contest  number.  In 
1930  Central  placed  fourth  in  the  na¬ 
tional  contest. 

f 

Ponca  Musicians  Entertain 

Rotary  Club 

A  number  of  instrumental  presenta¬ 
tions  was  given  on  the  program  of 
the  Rotary  Club  held  April  20  at  the 
Jens-Marie  Grill  of  Ponca  City,  Okla¬ 
homa.  These  musicians  were  from  the 
Ponca  City  High  School.  Some  of  the 
numbers  were  “Bride  of  the  Waves," 
a  trumpet  solo  by  Freeman  Yount;  a 
string  quartet,  composed  of  Alan 
Smith,  first  violin,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Houston,  second  violin,  Lenora  Whit¬ 


ely,  viola,  and  West  Lonsinger,  cello; 
and  closing  the  program  the  boys' 
quartet  sang  “There,  Little  Girl,  Don't 
Cry."  We  presume  that  there  wasn't 
any  little  girl  crying  and  that  they 
just  sang  to  entertain. 

t 

Honor  awards  were  given  two  Cen¬ 
tral  High  School,  Flint,  Michigan,  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  North  Central  Music  Su¬ 
pervisors'  Conference  which  met  the 
middle  of  April  in  Des  Moines.  Janet 
McLouth  and  William  T.  Kugel  were 
the  winners. 

t 

Earn  Vacations 

The  famous  Paulist  Choristers  of 
Chicago  held  its  twenty-eighth  annual 
concert  at  Orchestra  Hall  under  the 
direction  of  Father  Eugene  O'Malley. 
All  of  the  proceeds  went  toward  the 
Paulist  boys'  camp  at  White  Lake, 
Michigan,  where  every  boy  in  the  choir 
is  given  a  vacation  from  June  to  Sep¬ 
tember  free,  as  a  reward  and  the  only 
reward,  for  his  year's  work  in  the 
choir. 

The  boys  take  their  singing  very 
seriously  and  here  are  two  examples. 
One  little  boy  has  come  into  Chicago 


four  times  a  week  alone  from  Joliet 
just  to  sing  with  the  choir  for  an  hour, 
getting  home  long  after  dark,  study¬ 
ing  his  lessons  on  the  train.  And  then 
John  Goodman,  soloist,  of  Chicago 
gave  up  baseball,  although  he  is  a  star 
fielder ;  gave  up  movies  and  didn't  even 
play  marbles  because  he  wanted  to 
have  more  time  for  his  music. 
t 

New  B.  &  O.  Camp  To  Be 

Located  in  Califorrua 

Here's  some  good  news  for  yon 
Southern  California  musicians.  Plans 
are  afoot  for  the  establishment  of  a 
summer  high  school  orchestral  camp 
similar  to  the  National  High  School 
Band  and  Orchestra  Camp  at  Inter- 
lochen,  Michigan.  '  It  is  proposed  to 
locate  the  camp  on  an  attractive  estate 
near  Santa  Barbara,  and  in  that  city 
a  committee  is  working  out  details  for 
a  campaign  to  finance  the  preliminary 
costs  of  establishing  the  project — such 
as  dormitories,  class  rooms,  dining 
rooms,  administration  building,  etc. 

Dr.  Arthur  Rodzinski  has  been 
chosen  to  direct  the  camp,  which  is  to 
be  ready  for  occupancy  by  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1932. 


Mistisuppi  Stmte  Winners 
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McComb  Has  6  Year  Old  Cornetist 


The  McComb  (Miss.)  City  Schools 
Band,  under  the  direction  of  Elmer  J. 
Frantz,  gave  their  annual  spring 
Grand  Band  Concert  on  March  27,  to 
a  packed  house.  Every  number  on  the 
program  was.  well  rendered  and  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  audience. 

Ajax  Browning  played  a  saxophone 
solo,  Romance  de  Nadir,  by  Bizet.  This 
number  was  given  in  fine  style. 

Jewel  Lenior,  trombone  soloist, 
played  the  “Grenadier”  in  professional 
style.  He*  will  play  the  same  solo  at  the 


State  Band  Solo  Contest  and  plans  to 
enter  the  National  Contest. 

Hubert  Pray,  6  years  old,  youngest 
member  of  the  band,  won  acclaim  at 
the  concert  with  his  cornet  solo.  This 
young  boy  shows  a  very  promising 
future. 

The  climax  of  the  concert  was  the 
singing  of  the  Southwest  Junior  Col¬ 
lege  Glee  Club  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Hewitt.  The  vocal  solos  of  Miss 
Dorothy  Davis,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  who 
was  our  guest  artist,  delighted  the  en¬ 
tire  audience. 


Wins  State 
Contest 

In  the  Mississippi  State  High  School 
Band  Contest,  held  in  Jackson  on  May 
2,  the  McComb  High  School  Band 
placed  first  in  Class  A;  Lula  Rich,  first 
in  Class  B;  and  Gulfport  first  in  Class 
C. 

McComb  had  high  expectations  of 
winning  and  is  now  planning  to  go 
to  Tulsa. 


Cleveland  Bands  Compete 
Saturday,  April  26,  Greater  Cleve¬ 
land  bands  competed  at  the  John  Hay 
High  School.  About  twelve  bands  took 
part,  and  the  required  number  was 
“Entrance  of  the  Gods  to  Valhalla” 
by  Richard  Wagner.  The  composition 
was  inspired  by  a  Scandinavian  m3rth 
and  is  made  up  of  three  themes.  The 
first  is  the  Thor  theme,  in  which  the 
god  Thor  calls  upon  the  elements  to 
build  a  bridge  for  him  from  the  earth 
to  the  god’s  new  home,  Valhalla.  This 
is  answered  by  the  Rainbow  theme  in 
^ich  a  rainbow,  representing  the 
bridge,  appears,  and  with  the  joyous 
entrance  of  the  gods  into  Valhalla  the 
number  comes  to  a  close. 

f 

Lights  Out  at  10:30 
Robert  Heitman,  Richard  Roedell, 
and  (k>llings  Sommerfield  gave  some 
interesting  litde  talks  when  they  re¬ 
turned  from  the  session  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  High  School  Orchestra  and  Cho¬ 
rus  held  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  April 
13  to  17.  These  boys  are  members 
of  the  Dubuque,  Iowa,  High  School. 

They  said  that  the  first  and  strong¬ 
est  impression  was  the  unusually  fine 
discipline.  At  a  certain  signal  from 


the  concertmeister  of  the  orchestra, 
everyone  began  tuning  and  as  soon  as 
the  director  stepped  on  the  platform, 
there  was  instant  silence.  The  reg¬ 
ular  conductor  was  Joseph  E.  Maddy 
of  thb  University  of  Michigan  and  the 
guest  conductor  was  Dr.  Frank  Waller 
of  the  Milwaukee  Philharmonic  Or¬ 
chestra. 

We  learned  that  all  lights  had  to 
be  out  at  10:30  p.  m.,  and  any  hotel 
room  seen  lighted  after  this  hour  was 
put  on  a  black  list  and  the  following 
morning  you  were  to  give  an  excuse 
for  this  misdemeanor,  if  you  kept  your 
light  on.  However,  there  weren’t 
many  cases  of  this. 

The  orchestra  consisted  of  276  stu¬ 
dents  and  the  chorus  of  300  voices, 
f 

Got  a  Lyre? 

The  Stockton,  C^ifornia,  High 
School  Band  and  Orchestra  presented 
their  first  annual  concert  on  May  7. 
Both  the  band  and  the  orchestra  were 
seated  on  the  stagre,  and  behind  the 
musicians  was  placed  a  large  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  emblem  given  as  music 
awards — a  blue  and  white  l3rre.  A  Ijrre 
will  also  be  on  each  invitation  and  on 
the  progrram. 


This  is  the  first  concert  of  its  kind 
and  is  given  in  an  effort  to  bring  the 
instrumental  music  department  up  to 
the  rating  of  the  vocal  department.  By 
the  size  of  the  crowd  that  attended,  the 
instrumental  music  department  ought 
to  be  soaring  way  up  high. 

I 

Patience  Reaps  Reward 

At  the  music  conference  held  re¬ 
cently  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Joseph  E. 
Maddy  was  the  director  of  the  orches¬ 
tra.  Now  to  interview  him.  That  is 
what  Ruth  Cook  of  the  North  High 
School  wanted  to  do  and  finally  did. 
After  waiting,  and  peeking  through 
doors,  and  running  after  him  Ruth 
finally  was  given  three  minutes  of  his 
time.  And  in  these  three  minutes  Dr. 
Maddy  emphatically  said  that  he  en¬ 
joyed  directing  high  school  orchestras 
better  than  college  or  any  other  kind 
of  an  orchestra.  He  said  that  the  or¬ 
chestra  at  Des  Moines  was  the  finest 
grroup  he  had  ever  directed — with  the 
exception  of  that  at  Interlochen. 

Have  you  ever  thought  where  the 
name  Interlochen  was  derived  from? 
Inter  means  between,  and  lochen 
means  lake;  so  we  have  Interlochen, 
between  lakes.  And  it  is. 
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^Loens  Instruments.  Gives  Credit 

Now’s  yoor  chance!  A  baritone 
horn,  sousaphone,  two  violas,  a  cello, 
string  bass,  mellophone,  and  an  oboe 
are  available  at  the  Marshalltown, 
Iowa,  High  School  for  those  who  can¬ 
not  afford  to  buy  instruments.  Letters 
are  given  for  superior  work,  and  one 
unit  of  music  credit  is  accepted  to¬ 
ward  graduation.  All  those  who  are 
interested  should  get  in  touch  with 
the  music  supervisor,  E.  Keith  Richter. 

f 


West  Virginia  Unites 

the  Blue  and  the  Gray 

(Picture  Below) 


This  outfit  is  called  the  Blue  and 
Gray  Band  of  Weston  City  Schools. 

It  was  organized 
in  1928  at  the 
opening  of  the 
school  term.  Up 
to  that  time 
nothing  had 
been  done  in 
Weston  in  the 
way  of  school 
band  or  orches¬ 
tra  music. 

“My  organiza¬ 
tion,”  writes 
Director  Holt,  in 
a  recent  letter 
to  The  School  Musician,  “has  partic¬ 
ipated  in  many  school  and  community 
functions.  It  led  Weston  Post  No.  4 
of  the  American  Legion  in  the  parade 
at  the  State  Convention  at  Clarksburg 
on  last  Labor  Day;  led  the  parade  of 
the  State  Volunteer  Firemen  at  Terra 


Alta,  West  Virginia;  attended  the 
Safety  Day  Rally  of  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  West  Virginia  Mine  Safety 
Association  at  the  State  4-H  Camp, 
Jackson’s  Mill,  West  Virginia.  These 
are  some  of  the  most  important  ap¬ 
pearances  of  the  band.” 


Mr.  Holt  studied  with  Mr.  Victor  J. 
Grabel  of  Chicago  and  Mr.  William 
J.  Kopp  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Shrader  Doses  with  lOme 

and  Gets  Kg  Results 

What  does  your  director  exi>eet  of 
you  as  a  school  band  musician?  What 
are  his  methods 
of  inspiring  you 
to  better  work  in 
the  orchestra  ? 

Does  he  hand 
out  words  of 
wisdom,  cudgel 
you  with  kind 
persuasion,  or 
command  you 
into  military  dis¬ 
cipline  ? 

Many  and  va- 
ried  are  the 
ways  and  means 
and  strange  as 
it  may  seem 
they  all  get 
about  the  same 
results.  Russell 
E.  Shrader,  di¬ 
rector  of  the 
Midland  High 
School  Band  and 
Orchestra,  Mid¬ 
land,  Texas,  ap¬ 
peals  to  his  mu¬ 
sicians  through 
a  little  work  in  Shrader 

verse,  which  is 

reproduced  here  for  any  good  effect 
it  may  have  upon  you.  If  you  like 
the  results,  pass  it  around. 

Before  going  into  the  verse  may  it 
be  explained  that  last  September  the 
Midland  High  School  Band  consisted 
of  eighteen  musicians  carried  over 
from  the  year  previous.  There  are 
now  fifty  in  uniform  with  some  still 
trying  to  make  the  grade  and  very 
bright  prospects  for  a  large  beginners’ 
band  next  year.  So  you  see  the  verses 
are  having  good  effects  in  Midland. 
Here  they  are; 

••Cs  ■»- 

The  Blue  and  Gray  Band  of  We$ton, 

We$t  Virginia.  Charlet  W.  Holt, 
director. 
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If  you  are  alert  and  true  hearted. 

And  striving  to  improve  each  day. 

If  yon  are  not  asleep  or  lazy. 

And  wish  for  things  in  a  better  way; 

If  you  can  keep  your  instrument 
proper 

And  not  a  wreck  upon  your  hands. 

If  you  can  apply  yourself  to  it 
As  students  do  in  other  lands; 

If  you  can  learn  your  part  in  music 
And  play  it  clear  and  true. 

If  you  can  always  be  depended  on 
And  never  quit  before  you’re  through ; 

If  you  can  concentrate  and  control 
yourself 

And  put  all  your  “wise  cracks”  aside. 
If  you  can  work  and  do  it  cheerfully 
And  not  let  others  push  when  you  ride ; 

If  you  can  be  responsible  and  dutiful 
And  consider  your  work  an  art. 

If  you  can  play  with  feeling 
And  not  just  groping  through  your 
part; 

If  you  can  observe  rules  and  order. 
And  sit  erect  and  like  a  man. 

If  you  can  play  your  tones  for  beauty 
And  not  just  blowing  because  you  can; 

If  you  can  rehearse  daily  and  like  it. 
And  be  prone  to  make  alibis. 

If  you  can  admit  your  errors  as  such. 
And  not  cover  up  with  colored  lies; 

If  you  can  live  above  the  average, 

Be  as  gold  compared  with  sand, 

Then,  my  friend,  you  will  be  worthy 
To  play  in  Midland’s  High  School 
Band, 

And  when  you  wear  the  gold  and  pur¬ 
ple 

As  a  member  loyal  and  true, 

A  great  part  of  our  fame  and  glory 
Will  always  be  due  to  YOU. 

— Russell  E.  Shrader. 


Interscholastic  Winners 

Winners  in  the  Interscholastic  Mu¬ 
sic  Contest  at  (Colorado  Springs,  Colo¬ 
rado,  the  end  of  March  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Otto  Zoeller,  music  direc¬ 
tor  of  Main  Avenue  and  Brackenridge 
senior  schools,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Robert  Graham  won  third  for  trom¬ 
bone  and  first  in  fine  tone  qualities. 
Antoinette  Bansbach  won  the  place  of 
concert  master  and  first  chair  of  38 
violinists.  William  Henry  was  given 
first  chair  from  24  viola  players.  Er¬ 
nest  Barrel!,  tuba  player,  received  a 
scholarship  to  the  National  Orchestra 
and  Band  Camp  this  summer  and  first 
chair  tuba  player. 


prizes  and  placing  in  contests  that  by 


now  it  has  become  a  habit  of  his.  He 


has  represented  North  High  in  solo 


'Oh,  I’m  So  Happy.”  And  the  way  it 
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When  Florenz  ZitgfM  sett  thii  he’ll  mrdy 
reelize  thet,  for  him,  life  hot  been  o  Mol 
foiimre. 
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Texas’  Most  Beautiful 
Drum  Corps 


(Picture  Below) 


events  winning  many  first  places  in 
the  past.  This  year  at  Newton  he  won 
first  as  a  soloist  in  the  district  music 
contest.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
string  quartet  which  took  first  place  at 
Newton.  Right  now  George  is  planning 
on  attending  the  National  High  School 
Band  and  Orchestra  Camp  at  Inter- 
lochen,  Michigan.  This  scholarship  is 
given  as  part  tuition  to  the  camp. 

Julia  Wilkinson,  another  musician 
from  North,  is  also  planning  to  attend 
the  camp  this  summer.  She  is  an  alter¬ 
nate  for  one  of  the  awards  made  on 
April  17.  She  plays  the  violin  and 
viola. 

t 


Engberg  Summer  School 
Registrations  are  now  being  made 
with  the  Davenport  Engberg  School  of 
Music  in  Seattle,  Washington,  for  the 
summer  session.  Violin  students  seek¬ 
ing  the  larger  experience  of  playing 
with  orchestra  as  well  as  enlarg^ing 
their  repertoire  will  find  this  feature 
of  the  Engberg  school  a  unique  and 
valuable  one  in  developing  an  all- 
around  musicianship.  Recitals  through¬ 
out  the  summer  are  included  in  the 
school  activities.  There  are  dormitor>’ 
accommodations  for  a  limited  number 
of  students  at  the  Engberg  School  of 
Music  and  registrations  should  be 
made  early.  Hurry  up!  Don’t  be  one 
of  those  to  be  turned  away. 


was  presented,  I’m  sure  Gena  must 
have  been  happy.  And  then  we  heard 
Rudy  Enyeart  and  his  “Jazzinators” 
who  played  “Piccolo  Pete,”  and  later 
on  in  the  program  played  “Harmonica 
Harry.”  Margaret  Medlar  was  there 
with  her  accordion  and  played  “Ida, 
Sweet  as  Apple  Cider.”  There  were 
many  more  numbers,  too,  and  we’re 
positive  you  enjoyed  this  little  comical 
program. 

f 


On  March  31  the  Glenville  High 
School  Concert  Band  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  gave  their  annual  spring  concert 
which  was,  as  usual,  enjoyed  by  all 
who  attended  as  well  as  all  who  par¬ 
ticipated  in  it.  The  program  opened 
with  a  prelude  march,  “Call  of  the 
Elk,”  and  closed  with  the  introduction 
to  Act  III  from  “Lohengrin.” 

S 


A  Habit  of  George^s 
George  Leedham,  concert  master  of 
the  North  High  Orchestra  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  won  the  Eastman  Schol¬ 
arship  for  his  outstanding  playing  in 
the  North  Central  Orchestra  which 
gave  a  performance  on  April  17. 
George  has  been  so  busy  winning 


The  “Red  Hussars,”  a  girls’  drum 
and  bugle  corps,  was  organized  in  Port 

Arthur,  Texas  _ 

Senior  High 
School  in  March, 

1930,  by  Miss 
EUizabeth  Smith, 
director  of  Girls’ 

Physical  Educa¬ 
tion  Department, 
who  directs  the 
group. 

The  corps  con¬ 
sists  of  twenty-seven  girls,  thirteen 
of  whom  are  buglers,  eleven  street 
drummers,  two  bass  drummers,  and 
two  alternating  drum  majors. 

The  colorful  combination  of  red  and 
white  is  carried  out  both  in  uniforms 
and  instruments. 

The  group  was  ably  led  by  two 
alternating  drum  majors.  Hazel  Dun¬ 
ham  and  Ethel  Thompson,  both  of 
whom  created  quite  a  sensation  with 
their  spirited  prancing  and  their  flash¬ 
ing,  twirling  batons. 


Lincoln  Goes  Popular 
Station  J.  H.  S.  (Jackson  High 
School,  Lincoln,  Nebraska)  broadcast¬ 
ing.  At  one  of  the  regular  Wednesday 
afternoon  request  programs  we  tuned 
in  and  we’ll  be  jiggered  if  we  didn’t 
hear  some  of  our  old  musician  friends. 
There  was  Gena  Crook  who  fiddled 
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Russel  Van  Dyke  Morgan 

Of  our  Hall  of  Fame 

(Picture  on  Page  2) 


Born  in  Burlington,  Iowa,  March 
1, 1893;  Graduate,  Northwestern 
University,  1914,  Bachelor  of  Music 
degree;  supervisor  of  music,  High¬ 
land  Park,  one  year;  Director  of  mu¬ 
sic,  State  Teachers  Ck>llege,  LaCrosse, 
Wis.,  4  years;  teacher  of  high  school 
music,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  3  years;  di¬ 
recting  supervisor  of  music,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  6  years;  instructor  in  mu¬ 
sic,  summer  sessions.  Northwestern 
University,  American  Institute  of 
Normal  Methods,  Illinois  State  Nor¬ 
mal  University,  Teachers  College  Col¬ 
umbia  University.  Asssociate  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Music,  Western  Reserve  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Education;  Head, 

••4a 

News  from  the  Greenville, 

Ohio,  High  School 

PHYLLIS  BARRY,  Reporter 
We  have  all  heard  of  Interlochen 
and  the  annual  concert  given  in  honor 
of  John  Philip  Sousa,  “the  grand  old 
man  of  music.”  Last  year  all  the 
Michigan  schools  were  invited  to  at¬ 
tend  this  concert,  but  accidents  —  it 
wasn’t  really  an  accident — will  hap¬ 
pen. 

The  Greenville  High  School  Band 

-4a  ■  ■  ' 


Department  of  Public  School  Music, 
Cleveland  Institue  of  Music;  organist 
and  director.  Old  Stone  Church,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio;  advisor  in  music,  public 
schools  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio;  mem¬ 
ber,  National  Research  C!ouncil,  Mu¬ 
sic  Supervisors  National  Conference, 
member.  National  Committee  on  In¬ 
strumental  Affairs,  Music  Supervisors 
National  Conference;  Resident,  Mu¬ 
sic  Supervisors  National  Conference. 
Past  president,  Ohio  Music  Teachers 
Association;  past  president.  Musicians 
Club  of  Cleveland;  formerly  dean  of 
the  Northern  Ohio  Chapter,  American 
Guild  of  Organists;  Vice-president, 
Music  Teachers  National  Association. 

■  ■■  ■»- 

received  an  invitation  from  Joseph  E. 
Maddy,  president  of  the  National 
High  School  Band  and  Orchestra 
Camp  Association,  for  them  to  come 
to  Interlochen  this  summer  to  attend 
the  concert.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
any  schools  outside  the  state  of  Mich¬ 
igan  were  chosen,  and  then  only  a  few. 
So  you  see  how  popular  Gr^i\yille 
High  Band  is  becoming. 

But  there  would  be  a  catch  to  it! 
Mr.  Brown,  our  supervisor  of  music, 
stated  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 


accept  the  invitation  to  attend  this 
massed  concert  on  account  of  the  great 
distance. 

t 

News  from  the  Chester, 

West  Virginia,  High  School 

RAYMOND  E.  WILSON,  Reporter 

The  Musicians  of  the  Chester  High 
School  Band  and  Orchestra  will  soon 
be  dressed  in  spiffy  outfits,  judging 
from  the  large  crowd  that  attended 
their  concert.  This  concert,  held  on 
April  24,  was  to  help  pay  for  new 
uniforms  and  instruments.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  groups  participating  in  this 
event  were  the  first  grade  rhythm 
band,  the  second  and  third  grade  vocal, 
the  junior  high  school  orchestra,  the 
fourth  and  fifth  grade  vocal,  the  high 
school  orchestra,  the  sixth  and  seventh 
grade  vocal,  the  high  school  glee  club, 
and  the  school  band,  which  is  composed 
of  about  sixty  pieces. 

And  this  is  what  they  say  about 
music  down  in  Chester,  West  Virginia. 
Instrumental  music  was  a  decided  suc¬ 
cess  in  both  high  and  elementary 
schools.  Instruction  in  vocal  music  has 
been  improved  over  previous  years 
but  must  show  continued  advancement. 
A  continuation  of  cooperation  between 
teachers  and  supervisor  will  insure 
this  progress.  The  tendency  in  orches¬ 
tra  instruction  has  been  toward  com¬ 
mercial  lines.  This  has  been  tolerated 
until  this  organization  has  been  firmly 
established.  Now  tiiat  this  has  been 
accomplished  more  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  better  music. 

■0- 


Chicago  Solo  Prize  Winners 


William  Stapleton,  winner  of  the 
solo  contest  for  trumnets  in  the  Chi- 

cago  Solo  Contest  was  seventeen  last 

December.  He  is  a  pupil  of  Harry  H. 

Brooks.  His  solo  was  Clarke’s  Carni¬ 

val  of  Venice.  He  is  a  senior  at  Mor¬ 

• 

gan  Park  High  School  and  hopes  to 

• 

attend  the  National  Ck>ntest  at  Tulsa. 

/ 

% 

■W 

Sheldon  Van  Buren,  a  senior  at 

'  V  \ 

Crane  Technical  High,  is  also  a  pupil 

7» 

of  Mr.  Brook’s.  His  Baritone  solo  was 

> 

variations  from  Norma.  Sheldon  was 

\ 

/ 

seventeen  last  November.  He  also 

hopes  to  go  to  Tulsa.  Both  boys  are 

_ 

1 

Captains  of  their  bands. 

’’ 

# 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  of  the 

~ 

many  different  kinds  of  orchestras 

there  are?  Good  ones,  bad  ones,  sweet 

■- 

ones,  sour  ones,  peppy  ones,  blue  ones. 

soft  and  dreaming  ones,  blaring  and 

V 

banging  ones,  hot  and  just  plain  lake 

Shelden  Van  Buran  warm  ones?  What  kind  is  yours?  William  Supletoa 


} 
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NATIONAL 
Champion  Wins 
with  a  Conn 


k  lEDALS  come  naturally  to  Glen  Smith, 
fV/l  Solo  Trombonist  of  East  Aurora  High, 

■  ▼  «  Aurora,  Illinois.  First,  the  Illinois  state 
championship;  then  second  place  in  the  1929 
National  Contest  and  finally,  first  place  in  the 
1930  National.  He  was  also  acclaimed  as  solo 
trombone  champ  in  the  great  Chicagoland  Music 
Festival.  A  pupil  of  Jaroslav  Cimeta,  fiunous  profes¬ 
sional  trombonist  and  teacher,  Glen  has  already 
developed  a  tedinic  and  artistry  of  performance 
that  b^peak  a  brilliant  musical  future. 

One  thing  he  shares  in  common  with  most 
ocher  prize  winners  in  band  and  orchestra  circles. 

He  won  with  a  Conn.  From  his  first  medal  to 
his  latest  triumph,  his  Coon  trombone  has  helped 
pave  the  way  to  viaory.  In  the  1930  National 
High  School  Band  Contest  the  first  three  prize 
winning  Class  "A”  bands  and  both  first  and 
second  place  "B"  bands  showed  a  decided  pref¬ 
erence  for  Conn  instruments.  A  majority  of  the 
winning  soloists  also  played  Conns. 

These  &ccs  are  significant.  An  easy  playing, 
musically  perfect  C^n  instrument  will  prove 
a  real  help  and  inspiration  to  any  player  who 
a^ires  to  real  musical  success,  ^usa  says: — 

"Complete  equipment  with  Conn  Band  Instru¬ 
ments  enhances  the  musical  value  of  any  band 
at  least  30^.” 

Free  Trial  On  Any  Conn 

You  can  easily  arrange  for  free  trial  on  any  Conn 
instrument.  Its  performance  in  your  own  hands 
will  quiddy  convince  you  of  its  superiority.  Yet 
the^cost  is  no  greater  than  for  other  so  called 

IF  CONN  IS  NOT  ON  THE  INSTRUMENT  IT  IS  NOT  A  GENUINE  CONN 


CIm  JtaiJdk*  Smtm 
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"standard"  makes.  Easy  payments  if  you  wish. 
See  your  Conn  dealer  or  write  us  for  interest 
ing  booklet  about  your  fiivorite  instrument. 
Mention  instrument. 

Helps  for  Music  Supervisors 

Music  Supervisors  and  directors  find  Conn  Band  and 
Orchestra  Charts  a  wonderful  teaching  aid.  Standard 
in  hundreds  of  schools.  Set  of  durts  on  18  instruments 
and  text-book,  "How  Music  Is  Made,”  sent  posqNud 
for  |1,  about  one-tenth  retail  value. 

Conn's  Band  Organizing  Plan  makes  it  possible  to 
start  with  beginners  and  have  a  playing  band  in  4  to 
6  weeks.  FKtory  organizers  handle  all  details.  Full 
informadoo  and  free  book,  "Band  Organizing  Made 
Easy,”  sent  without  obligadon  to  music  supenrisots, 
directs  or  any  school  offidaL 

C  G.  CONN,  JOd.,  542  Conn  Bldg. 

ELKHART,  INDIANA 


ttCs  pmnuitt  Iht  ASrtrtittn  who  polrouizt  omr  magatimi. 
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News  of 

By  LEE  GELDHOF 
S*mm  High  School  BonJ 

The  S«in  High  School  Band  of  Chi¬ 
cago  has  the  unique  experience  of  be¬ 
ing  the  only  aggregation  of  non-pro- 
feeaional  musicians  to  be  deemed 
“unfair  to  union  labor”! 

Mayor  A.  J.  Cermak  was  to  hold  his 
inauguration  ceremony,  which  was  to 
be  broadcast  throughout  the  nation 
over  the  NBC  network.  All  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  for  The  Senn  Band 
to  provide  the  music,  seats  were  placed 
and  music  arranged,  when  the  Chicago 
Federation  of  Musicians  announced  to 
stations  KYW,  WENR,  and  the  NBC 
chain  that  they  would  have  to  live  up 
to  a  clause  in  their  contract  that  “no 
one  unfair  to  union  labor”  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  broadcast. 

This  was  the  thing  that  kept  the 
whole  city  hall  in  an  uproar  Tor  a 
whole  day,  and  threw  the  mayor’s 
plans  for  his  inaugural  into  confusion. 

If  the  mayor  spoke  on  the  radio  in 
the  face  of  the  plans  to  use  the  high 
school  band  instead  of  a  union  organ¬ 
ization,  the  four  hundred  musicians 
employed  in  Chicago  radio  stations 
would  be  withdrawn,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  the  Senn  Band  was  to  have 
received  no  compensation  for  their 
services. 


the  1930 

Informed  of  this,  the  mayor  said 
that  the  city  finances  would  not  per¬ 
mit  hiring  musicians  at  union  rates, 
$11  per  man,  and  as  he  wanted  musi¬ 
cians  he  would  personally  hire  them 
and  pay  them  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

So  you  see  Senn  Band  is  branded 
“xmfair  to  union  labor,”  but  this  was 
dispelled  as  a  fiction  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion. 

«  *  * 

There  are  two  brothers  in  the  Senn 
Band  that  aspire  to  be  moving  picture 
photographers.  While  with  the  band 
at  Joliet,  Flint  and  Denver,  these  two 
made  use  of  their  ability  to  preserve 
the  most  interesting  scenes  upon  cellu¬ 
loid  for  future  band  members,  and  for 
“the  folks  back  home”  to  get  an  idea 
of  the  gigantic  scale  upon  which 
things  are  done  at  these  contests. 

The  other  day,  for  a  full  half  hour, 
the  band  was  treated  to  a  lengthy  film 
showing  intimate  places  to  the  many 
members  of  the  band  who  had  seen 
them  first-hand,  and  interesting  places 
to  those  newer  members  who  had  not. 

Scenes  at  Joliet,  with  the  massed 
band  being  led  by  Sousa,  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  spectators,  scenes  of  Joliet 
Township  High  School,  the  marching 
contest  through  the  streets  of  that  city 
were  shown. 


Champs’ 

And  again,  at  Flint,  the  gpreat  audi¬ 
torium  housing  the  National  Band 
contest  finals  is  pictured.  But  at  Den¬ 
ver!  Where  the  train  goes  whirling 
through  the  magnificent  niche  of  the 
West,  the  Royal  Gorge,  we  are  able  to 
see  where  we  got  out  to  go  explmring 
as  it  were,  on  the  return  trip  by  the 
side  of  a  roaring  mountain  stream. 

And  on  the  Denver  trip  we  will 
always  remember  the  tour  up  Pike’s 
peak,  where  the  band  hired  powerful 
specially-built  ears  to  ascend  up  to 
where  the  snow  is  measured  by  feet  in 
mid-summer. 

Then  there  is  a  stirring  memory  of 
the  greatest  massed  band  that  ever 
was  assembled,  in  Denver,  playing  in 
a  large  natural  bowl  just  after  the 
marching  contest.  Myriads  of  people 
witnessed  this  sight,  and  newspapers 
published  column-wide  photos  of  it. 

All  in  all,  they  were  marvelous  pic¬ 
tures,  bringing  back  lovely  reminis¬ 
cences. 

By  this  time  you  are  no  doubt  won¬ 
dering  about  the  identity  of  these  two 
who  enabled  us  to  witness  again  these 
scenes.  They  are  Seth  and  Bill  Larsen, 
and  they  play  a  fiute  and  a  bass  clari¬ 
net  respectively  in  the  band! 


'  '  ■  I.  .1.  I  -  I  l».l  ..  !■  I.  .  I  iip> 

Lake  View  High,  Capt,  L.  D.  Walz,  Director 

Fourth  Place  Winners,  Chicago  City  Contest,  See  Page  8 
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DRUMS 

Make  Better  Drummers 

PROFESSIONAL  drummers  know  the  impor-  which  gives  you  full  information  on  the  entire  Leedy 
tance  of  choosing  the  right  instrument.  They  line  of  percussion  instruments  and  accessories  in- 


m  tance  of  choosing  the  right  instrument.  They 
know  that  lively  tone  and  crisp,  snappy  performance 
depend  on  the  drum  as  much  as  they  do  on  the 
drummer.  That’s  why  Leedy  drums  have  been  the  out¬ 
standing  favorite  with  leading  drummers  in  Eimous 
bands  and  orchestras  for  more  than  33  years. 

These  anists  know  that  every  Leedy  drum  is  the 
perfeaed  product  of  praaical  experience.  Designed 
and  built  by  craftsmen  who  are  themselves  expert 
drummers.  Backed  by  a  guarantee  that  has  stood  the 
test  for  more  than  a  diird  of  a  century.  You,  too, 
will  find  that  a  late  Model  Leedy  will  improve  your 
performance  and  single  you  out  for  greater  success 
in  the  all  important  rhythm  instrument  field. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog 
Leedy  is  headquarters  for  every  drum  need.  Whether 
you  are  interested  in  a  Snare,  Bass,  Street  Drum,  Bells, 
Xylophone  or  Tympani,  you’ll 
find  that  a  Leedy  offers  you  greater 
value  in  workmanship,  fini^,  per- 
fi>rmance  and  long  lire. 

Write  for  late  Leedy  cabdog 


which  gives  you  full  information  on  the  entire  Leedy 
line  of  percussion  instruments  and  accessories  in¬ 
cluding  the  New  Leedy  "Broadway”  with  dual  snares 
and  full  floating  head  —  the  snare  drum  sensation  of 
the  year.  Every  drummer  should  have  this  great  112 
page  book  with  its  wealth  of  color  illustrations.  No 
obligation.  Write  now. 

How  to  Organize  a  Drum  Corps 

You  can  easily  organize  a  successful  dnim 
corps  for  your  school.  Interesting  42-page 
book,'''rhe  Roll-off,”  shows  how  and  gives 
hundreds  of  praaical  hints  on  all  phases 
of  drum  corps  woric.  We  will  gladly  send 
you  a  copy.  Free,  and  without  obligation. 

Just  mail  the  coupon. 

LEEDY  MFG.  CO.,  503  Leedy  Building,  Elkhart,  Indiana 
□  Check  here  for  free  copy  of  New  Leedy  Catalog. 

Q  Check  here  for  free  copy  of  the  "Roll-off." 


Ism:  C  uscbtr,  □  stiuUnt,  □  msmstiriFUsucStck  whiM 


THE  WORLD'S  FINEST 
DRUMMERS'  INSTRUMENTS 


L*t'$  pstTonite  the  Adrertieeri  who  pstronite  our  msgstme. 
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Oh  You  Hawkeyes 

After  looking  over  the  Studenten- 
Stimmen  colamn  I  saw  a  cheesy  bit 
of  scribbling  that  after  a  bit  of  concen¬ 
trating  I  finally  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  written  by  some  bozo  from 
a  one-horse  town  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
They  may  grow  tall  corn  in  that  state, 
but  I  never  have  heard  of  a  good  band 
ever  emerging  to  success.  It  is  wise 
guys  like  you  and  your  friend  K.  G. 
that  make  somebody  from  a  good  band 
let  you  know  how  you  stand. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  would-be  musi¬ 
cians  from  these  hick  towns  have  for¬ 
gotten  that  there  is  a  band  in  Chicago, 
that  has  won  the  National  Contest  for 
two  years.  If  you  have,  reading  this 
magazine  will  give  you  something  to 
think  about.  I  hope  that  Sax  player 
reads  this  little  ditty  so  he  can  have 
a  good  night's  sleep. 

If  you  have  a  good  band  I  take  off 
my  hat  to  you,  but  if  your  band  is  not 
so  hot  why  don’t  you  praise  one  that 
really  is  good? 

We  will  see  you  hay  seeds  at  the 
National.  So  long. 

W.  B.  L.  Senn,  Chicago. 

t 

Popeye  Pops  Up 

Blow  me  da-own!  I  just  happened 
to  be  glancing  through  the  Studenten- 
Stimmen  of  the  February,  1931  School 
Musician  and  saw  an  article  by 
that — D.  C.  of  Modesto.  He  was  honk¬ 
in’  at  some  guy — H.  L.  of  the  Windy 
City — that  if  he  saw  him  in  Tulsa 
he’d  da  so.  Well,  I  want  to  tell  that 
egg  somethin’.  If  he  belonged  to  the 
Roosevelt  High  Band  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  he  would  say,  “When  I  meet 
you  in  Tula.’’  Because  we’ll  be  there 
with  Bells  on  and  our  new  ritzy  uni¬ 
forms  also.  You  should  have  seen  the 
delegates  at  the  Northwestern  Music 
Supervisors’  Convention  sit  up  and 
take  notice  when  they  heard  the 
Roosevelt  Band  start  playing! 

Now,  in  a  couple  of  weeks  after 
they  have  won  the  State  contest  if 
you  tune  in  on  WOI  at  Ames,  Iowa, 
you  will  hear  this  band  give  a  one- 
hour  radio  concert.  Not  very  many 
high  school  bands  get  to  broadcast 
over  such  a  big  college  station. 

Now,  if  it  were  only  an  unwritten 
but  standing  law  that  the  losers  in 
the  band  contests  send  the  winners  to 
the  National  contest  it  would  be  swell. 
Then  we  would  have  the  satisfaction 


of  seeing  Modesto  raking  up  the 
money  to  send  some  other  band  away. 
I’ll  bet  you’d  see  the  little  Modesto 
band  boys  all  decked  out  in  new  over¬ 
alls  and  a  straw  hat  trying  to  sell  the 
Daily  Smear  on  every  school  step  and 
every  comer  and  every  street  and 
every  other  vacant  place  in  sunny 
California — Blah! 

When  Roosevelt  of  D.  M.  wants  a 
little  money  they  put  a  little  one  line 
ad  in  the  paper  announcing  a  concert. 
And  when  they  open  the  curtains  the 
auditorium  is  full  and  overflowing  with 
interested  listeners. 

But  Modesto — Booh — They  put  in  a 
two  page  and  a  half  ad  announcing 
the  magnificent,  wonderful,  atrocious, 
spectacular,  marvelous,  etc.,  concert 
by  their  band.  Well,  when  the  cheese 
cloths  are  pulled  away  from  the  hole 
in  the  wall,  about  the  first  two  rows  of 
the  auditorium  are  filled  with  the  par¬ 
ents  of  the  band.  So  you  see  the  ever¬ 
lasting  contrast  between  D.  M.  I.  and 
M.  C.,  U.  S.  A. 

Well,  yours  till  about  that  time  next 
year,  G.  F.  R.,  Roosevelt  High  School, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

t 

We’U  Keep  it  Clean 

I  have  been  reading  your  magazine 
for  the  past  twelve  months  and  enjoy 
it  very  much.  I  am  very  interested  in 
music  and  find  The  School  Musician 
a  great  help.  It  is  one  magazine  I  can 
say  that  is  not  full  of  trash.  The 
stories  of  what  the  children  and  adults 
are  doing  in  the  United  States  in  the 
line  of  music  are  very  interesting. 

I  know  I’ll  enjoy  the  next  subscrip¬ 
tion  as  I  did  the  last. — A  Steady  Read¬ 
er,  Carl  Hartmann,  Trenton,  New 
Jersey. 

t 

For  Young  and  Old 
1  think  The  School  Musician  a 
splendid  magazine  and  it  has  been  a 
pleasure  to  loan  it  to  pupils  who  play 
other  instruments  beside  the  piano. — 
Agnes  B.  Chandler,  Chicago. 

I 

Who  Left  the  Barn  Open 
For  several  months  we  have  been 
entertained  by  the  vain  boasting  of 
Modesto.  However,  much  to  my  sur¬ 
prise  and  delight  Modesto  failed  us 
this  month  (April).  What’s  the  mat¬ 
ter,  Modesto?  Have  you  blown  your 
own  heads  off  with  boasting?  I  can 
hardly  wait  until  the  contests  are 


over,  for  then  I  and  many  will  have 
the  pleasure  of  razzing  you  to  our 
heart’s  content.  I  sure  feel  sorry  for 
you.  After  all  you  really  have  nothing 
to  boast  about.  When  has  your  band 
and  orchestra  placed  third  and  second 
respectively  in  the  same  year?  I  would 
like  to  meet  D.  C.  of  Modesto  and  have 
a  real  word  battle  with  him.  How 
about  getting  together  in  Tulsa? 

In  a  way  I  feel  sorry  for  Modesto. 
You  know  it’s  too  bad  someone  killed 
the  horse  in  that  one-horse-toum. 

Senn,  you  might  kick  up  all  the  dirt 
in  Chicago,  but  you  can’t  make  us  like 
it.  To  do  that  you  would  have  to  beat 
us,  and  we  don’t  propose'  to  be  beaten 
this  year.  Not  by  you,  Joliet,  or  least 
of  all,  Modesto.  JUST  WAIT  UNTIL 
AFTER  THE  CONTEST.— The  Ham¬ 
mond  High  School  Band,  Hammond, 
Indiana. 

t 

Thanks  Joe.  This  Helps 

The  School  Musician  proves  very 
interesting.  It  seems  to  grow  better 
with  each  issue.  I  like  the  articles  and 
enjoy  tremendously  the  splendid  pic¬ 
tures. — Joseph  Russell,  (Columbus,  O. 
f 

No  Argument 

I  received  my  first  copy  of  The 
School  Musician  and  must  say  that 
I  like  it  very  much.  It  is  not  only 
entertaining  but  offers  many  helpful 
sugrgestions  to  a  music  student. — Sam¬ 
uel  Berl  Ross,  Pennsboro,  West  Virgi¬ 
nia.  * 

t 

**Lem,**  For  Lemon? 

This  guy  Wally  R.  of  Chicago  sure 
’spresses  my  sentiments  exactly.  I 
know  it  has  been  truly  said  that,  “If 
you  don’t  toot  your  own  horn,  nobody 
else  will,’’  BUT  some  day  we’re  going 
to  get  an  earache  listening  to  this 
blare  of  trumpets  coming  from  Mod¬ 
esto  and  Hammond,  and  pour  oil  over 
them  to  make  them  be  stilL 

I  have  been  wondering  why  it  is  I 
never  see  comments  from  Chicago 
school  musicians.  If  your  band  tried 
and  didn’t  do  as  good  as  it  should 
have,  don’t  pout  about  it.  Get  out  and 
boast  for  a  good  band,  like  Senn. 

How  many  of  you  attended  their 
dance  to  raise  funds  to  enable  them  to 
go  to  Tulsa?  I  wonder.  Let’s  give 
credit  where  credit  is  due. — Lem  of 
Chicago. 
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STEP 


BY 


STEP 


W'^ITH  clear,  easUy 
followed  instruc¬ 
tions  and  simple 
explanations  at  every  step, 

Ludwig  shows  you  how  easy 
it  is  for  you  to  have  a  playing 
drum  corps  in  just  5  steps. 

Start  at  once  with  be¬ 
ginners  and  in  3  rehearsals  you  can  have  a  drum 
corps  to  be  proud  of — one  to  carry  the  school 
colors  and  glory  on  every  occasion. 

A  snappy  drum  corps,  such  as  Ludwig  will 
help  you  organize,  is  just  the  thing  to  interest 
everybody  and  put  real  pep  into  all  school 
aaivities.’  As  you  go  marching  down  the  street 
or  the  playing  field,  folks  can’t  hold  back  a 
cheer — you  are  noted  everywhere  as  the  "crack” 
drum  corps. 

Ludwig  drums  are  easier  to  play  and  have 
such  brilliant,  responsive  tone  that  beginners 
grasp  the  rudiments  quickly  and  soon  develop 
a  fine,  snappy  roll — put  plenty  of  punch  into 


LUDWIG  Shows  You 
the  Easy  Way  to  a 
Successful  Drum  Corps 


their  playing.  The  choice  of  leading  profes¬ 
sionals,  Ludwig  drums  are  in  the  spotlight 
everywhere  for  their  peerless'  tone  qualities 
and  fiill  volume. 

Send  coupon  for  details  of  the  Ludwig 
5  Step  Plan  and  get 
started  with  your 
drum  corps  now.  We 
help  you  at  every  step 
and  remember  —  no 
experience  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Any  musician 
can  direct  a  drum 
corps  to  success. 


Everything  for 
the  Drummer 

Ludwig  is  headquarters 
for  all  drum  equipment- 
band,  orchestra,  and  drum 
corps.  Complete  trap 
drum  outfits  from  $34.30 
up.  Send  now  for  your 
free  copy  of  "Ludwig 
Drums  and  Accessories." 


LLDWie  &  LLDWie 

515C  Ludwig  Building,  1611-27  North  Lincoln  Street,  CHICAGO,  .ILLINOIS 


FREE  BOOK  Tells  About  5  Step  Plan 

Let  us  mail  you  a  copy  of  this  bo<^  "Here  They 
Come"  whidi  explains  in  detail  the  3  Step  Plan  for 
Drum  Corps.  Contaiiu  nuny  illustratiotu  of  winning 
drum  corps  in  schools  ever]rwbefe.  Sent  free. 

ptitTamitt  the  A4rtTtu€Tt  who  petramife  Mtr  megetimt. 


LUDWIG  *  LUDWIG.  5 ISC  Lndwia  Bldg.,  1611-27  N.  Lincoln  St.. 
CHICAGO.  llUirais 

Please  tend  details  of  S  Step  Plan  and  free  book  [  }  "Here  Tber  Come.'* 

NViW _ _ _ _ 


[  ]  Cbeck  here  if  tou  wish  Ludwig  Dnuns  sod  Accessories  Cstakg. 
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[  «  IT  IS  TO  LAUGH  »  1 

^SpTiOB>»»aa<8Ba»<gMK»a«<qatPs»<gacBa»tgmiBa»twMcca»t«Me«a»tgi»B>»<g3ic«a»t»mBs«6aaK«^^ 


WHY  DIDNT  YOU  BRUSH  YOUR 
TEETH? 

YOU  CANT  FOOL  ME.  I  HAV- 
NT  ANY  HAIR  ON  THEM. 

t 

By-Product  of  Aviotiou 

Did  yon  hear  about  the  flier  who 
found  after  making  the  altitude  record 
that  his  propellor  was  all  gummed  up 
with  butter? 

Butter!  Why,  how  is  that? 

Why,  he  churned  it  when  he  was  go¬ 
ing  through  the  Milky  Way. 


Hostess — What  do  you  think  of 
the  violinist? 

Novelist — He  reminds  me  of 
Paderewski. 

Hostess — But  Paderewski  is  not 
a  volinist. 

Novelist — Neither  is  this  gentle¬ 
man. 


ChiUith  Innocence 

“Why,  Dad,  this  is  roast  beef!”  ex¬ 
claimed  Billy  Flannery  at  dinner  one 
evening,  when  a  guest  of  honor  was 
present. 

“Of  course,”  said  his  father,  “What 
of  that?” 

“Why,  you  told  mother  this  morning 
that  you  were  going  to  bring  an  old 
mutton-head  home  for  dinner  this 
evening!” 

S 

Humorist;  Several  stationers  are 
supplying  free  ink  for  customers’ 
fountain  pens.  We  understand  that 
the  Post  Office  authorities  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  this  particular  privilege  be¬ 
ing  usurped. 

f 

Next  Best  Thing 

“Oh,  John!”  screamed  the  excited 
woman  driver,  “the  car  is  running 
away!” 

“Can  you  stop  it?”  asked  the  wor¬ 
ried  husband. 

"No." 

“Well,  then,  see  if  you  can’t  bit 
something  cheap.”  —  Dartmouth  Jack 
O’  Lantern. 

S 

Those  Midget  Cars 

Then  there  was  Jones,  who  had  al¬ 
most  reached  the  office  the  other 
morning  before  he  discovered  he  was 
driving  Junior’s  Christmas  present 
when  it  ran  down  and  stopped  on  him. 

—Life. 


Dad  writes  us  from  Mount  Car- 
roll,  Illinois:  “One  of  our  citizens 
recently  returning  from  an  out¬ 
door  affair  at  Stockton,  said  to 
me,  ‘They  had  a  quartette  of  forty 
pieces.’  ” 


“I  left  my  money  at  home,”  said  a 
lady  to  the  conductor.  “But  you  will 
have  to  trust  me,  for  I  am  one  of  the 
director’s  wives.” 

“Lady,”  said  the  conductor,  /“I 
couldn’t  trust  you  if  you  was  the  di¬ 
rector’s  only  wife.” 

t 

Agent  (to  newly  rich  client  engag¬ 
ing  talent  for  her  “at  home”) — What 
about  Madame  D’Oprano? 

Client — Is  she  good? 

Agent — Good?  Why  she’s  a  gpreat 
virtuoso. 

Client — Never  mind  about  her  mor¬ 
als.  Can  she  sing? 

t 

Another  Definition 

Teacher:  “What  is  culture,  Harold?” 

Harold:  “Sticking  out  your  little 
finger  when  you’re  drinking.” 

t 

Children  Should  Be  Seen! 

Visitor  (speaking  of  small  boy) : 
“He  has  his  mother’s  eyes.” 

Mother:  “And  his  father’s  mouth.” 

Small  Boy:  “And  my  brother’s 
pants.” 

I 

Did  you  hear  of  the  man  who  held 
out  his  arm  when  making  a  turn  and 
two  Austins  ran  up  his  sleeve? 

f 

"Hard  BoiUd" 

“There  goes  a  hard-boiled  business 
man.” 

“Yes,  I  understand  he  spent  his 
vacation  at  Hot  Springs.” 

I 

His  DijfiesUty 

Little  Billy,  returning  from  dancing 
school,  was  asked  by  his  mother, 
“How  was  the  lesson?”  to  which  Billy 
replied,  “Not  so  grood.  Mummy.” 

“How  do  you  mean,  ‘not  so  good’?” 

“Well,”  said  the  contemplative  fonr- 
year  old,  “I  couldn’t  get  the  step  the 
teacher  showed  me.” 

“Oh,  so  that  was  it.  What  do  you 
think  was  the  trouble?” 

“Well,  Mummy,  I’ve  been  thinking 
about  it,  and  I  think  it  was  my  feets.” 


Future  Tense 

Landlord:  “I  must  know  when  you 
are  going  to  pay  up  your  arrears.” 

Author  (out  of  funds):  “I  will  sat¬ 
isfy  your  demands  as  soon  as  I  re¬ 
ceive  the  money  which  the  publisher 
will  pay  me  if  he  accepts  the  novel  I 
am  going  to  send  him  as  soon  as  the 
work  is  finished  which  I  will  commence 
when  I  have  found  a  suitable  subject 
and  the  necessary  inspiration. — Path¬ 
finder. 

S 

STINGO— I  SAW  A  BABY  TODAY 
THAT  GAINED  10  POUNDS  IN  TWO 
WEEKS  ON  ELEPHANT’S  MILK. 

BINGO— WHOSE  BABY  WAS  IT? 

STINGO— THE  ELEPHANT’S. 

$ 

VISITOR^WELL,  JOE,  HOW  DO 
YOU  LIKE  YOUR  NEW  LI’TTLE 
SISTER? 

JOE— OH,  SHE’S  ALL  RIGHT,  I 
GUESS;  BUT  THERE  ARE  LOTS 
OF  THINGS  WE  NEEDED  WORSE. 

t 

The  Record! 

Come-to-Grief  Airman:  “I  was  try¬ 
ing  to  make  a  record.” 

Farmer:  “Well,  you’ve  made  it. 
You  be  the  first  man  in  these  parts 
who  climbed  down  a  tree  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  climb  up  it  first.” — ^Passing 
Show. 

t 

Like  a  Lamb! 

The  Girl:  “So  you’ve  seen  Daddy, 
darling?  Did  he  behave  like  a  lamb?” 

Suitor  (grimly):  “Absolutely!  Ev¬ 
ery  time  I  spoke  he  said  ‘Bah’  ” — 
Humorist. 

9 

“And  then  he  lit  a  match  to  see  if 
bis  gasoline  tank  was  empty.” 

“Is  he  dead?” 

“No,  the  tank  was  empty.” 

9 

Toasted 

Mother:  “Did  you  hold  that  towel 
in  front  of  the  fire  to  dry,  as  I  told 
you?” 

Jackie:  “Yes,  but  it  must  be  done 
now  ’cause  it’s  getting  brown.” 

9 

By  Request 

Sam  (at  marriage  license  bureau)  : 
“Ah  wants  a  license.” 

Clerk:  “Certainly.  Where  is  the 
bride-elect?” 

Sam:  “What  you-all  mean,  bride- 
elect?  Dey  wam’t  no  ’lection  a-tall. 
De  lady  done  appointed  herself  to  de 
office  at  mah  own  pussonal  request.” 
— Montreal  Star. 
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Xn  a  clarinet  makers’  guild 
gray  hairs  are  synonymous 
with  experience,  skill,  artist- 
ry  and  master  craftsmanship. 

Gray  ha  irs  are  on  the 
honor  roll  of  Harry  Pedler 
&  Co.  Nothing  takes  the 
place  of  full,  well-rounded 
experience. 

WE’RE  proud  of  the  fact 
that  the  average  age  of  Pedler 
craftsmen  is  forty-two  years. 

Many  of  these  men  have 
made  clarinets  all  of  their 
working  lives.  They  don’t 
know  any  other  way  of 
earning  a  livelihcxx!. 


But  what  a  sweet-toned 
clarinet  they  can  build! 

To  a  Pedler  craftsman,  his 
work  is  an  art,  a  science,  and 
a  source  of  pride. 

Despite  the  fact  that 

Pedler  Clarinets  are  built  in 
America’s  largest  and  per¬ 
haps  most  efficient  clarinet 
factory,  more  than  505  dif¬ 
ferent  hand  operations  are 
necessary  to  produce  the  fine 
precision  functioning  of  the 
lowest-priced  Pedler  Clari¬ 
net. 

Pedler  Clarinets  are 
made  for  a  purpose  other 
than  price,  and  this  purpose 
is  to  render  a  full  lifetime  of 
useful  service  and  enhance 
the  good  will  and  prestige 
of  the  merchant  by  whom 
they  are  sold. 


Uarrg  Pedler  i  fU 


ELKHART 


INDIANA 


¥ 
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WHO^S  WHO 


j 
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RAYMOND  W.  BIGGAR 
we  have  a 


ERE  we  have  a  young 
man  with  a  reputation, 
reputation  for  win¬ 
ning  only  first  places  or  first 
chairs  in  any  of  the  band  or  or¬ 
chestra  contests  he  enters.  His 
winning  efforts  have  not  only 
been  confined  to  music,  but  in 
two  years’  competition  in  the 
State  Scholastic  Contest  he  has 
finished  with  a  first  and  a  sec¬ 
ond. 

Without  previous  musical 
training  Raymond  W.  Biggar  be¬ 
gan  his  musical  career  in  1926. 
When  a  sophomore  at  high 
school,  he  diligently  pursued  his 
study  of  the  oboe  under  the  tu¬ 
telage  of  a  Detroit  Symphony 
Player.  He  made  such  progress 
that  year  that  in  the  Michigan 
State  Orchestra  Contest  he  was 
awarded  first  chair.  In  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1930,  he  occupied  the  first 
chair  in  the  oboe  section  of  the 
National  High  School  Orchestra 
on  the  Atlantic  City  Concerts 


and  eastern  tour.  May,  1930, 
chalks  up  another  first  place  for 
him  in  the  National  Band  Solo 
Contest. 

For  two  summers,  1929  and 
1930,  the  oboe  and  its  master 
have  been  privileged  to  attend 
the  National  Band  and  Orches¬ 
tra  Camp  at  Interlochen,  Mich¬ 
igan,  where,  of  course,  he  held 
first  chair  and  won  the  Oboe 
Solo  Contest. 

During  this  time  Rajrmond 
has  been  a  very  active  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  member  of  the  various 
school  and  community  organisa¬ 
tions,  including  the  Flint  Sym¬ 
phony  and  the  Baker  Symphony 
Players. 

Is  he  going  to  be  one  of  our 
future  professional  musicians  ? 
We  doubt  it  very  much  for  he 
announces,  “I  plan  to  study 
medicine.” 

And  most  important  of  all,  his 
friends  say  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  do  anything 
anyway  but  well. 
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YpsUanti!  $75!  Instruments 
A  benefit  party  was  given  for  the 
newly  organised  orchestra  at  the 
Roosevelt  High  School  of  Ypsilanti, 
Michigan,  by  the  Parent  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation  last  April  10.  Dancing  and 
cards  were  provided  as  the  sources  of 
entertainment  for  the  evening.  Ap¬ 
proximately  400  people  were  present 
which  netted  the  organisation  about 
176.  This  money  will  be  used  on  the 
payment  of  instruments. 

'  # 

News  from  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
George  Rutledge,  Reporter 
The  Theodore  Roosevelt  High  School 
Band  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  presented 
a  benefit  concert  on  the  night  of  April 
24.  The  funds  are  to  be  used  to  char¬ 
ter  a  special  train  to  take  the  band 
to  the  Iowa  State  Contest  at  Iowa 
City  on  May  9.  The  program  opened 
with  the  school  mixed  chorus  singing 
two  numbers  by  De  Lasso.  A  comic 
sketch  lent  spice  to  the  program. 
Several  other  numbers  were  given  by 
the  band. 

S 

C.  H,  S.  Flint  Gives  Concert 
On  April  29  the  Central  High  School 
Orchestra  of  Flint,  Michigan,  pre¬ 
sented  a  concert  under  the  direction 


of  Walter  H.  Bloch  in  the  school  au¬ 
ditorium.  Among  the  soloists  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  program  were,  Carl 
Gerlach,  Francis  Costello,  and  Ray¬ 
mond  Biggar.  The  latter  has  been 
commended  by  Walter  Damrosch  and 
Henri  Verbruggen.  Small  groups  and 
ensembles  also  took  part  in  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

t 

Speaks  for  Music 
When  asked  which  activity  she 
thought  the  gpreatest  service  to  the 
school  and  why,  Katherine  Busch,  a 
junior  at  the  Gallatin  High  School  of 
Bozeman,  Montana,  replied,  “I  believe 
that  music  is  the  most  valuable  activ¬ 
ity  in  the  school.  It  is  through  the 
musical  organization  that  the  school 
has  become  better,  also  the  support 
of  the  town  people  has  been  secured 
largely  through  musical  organiza¬ 
tions.” 

f 

Parsons  on  the  Trolley 
The  Drum  Corps  and  the  Band  of 
the  Parsons,  Kansas,  High  School  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  meeting  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Legion  of  the  third  district,  which 
was  held  in  Independence  during  the 
middle  part  of  April.  To  get  to  In¬ 
dependence  two  special  trolleys  were 
chartered,  and  Mr.  Charles  S.  McCray, 


the  director,  and  the  whole  group  of 
players  certainly  enjoyed  themselves 
on  this  trip. 

I 

News  from  La  Grange,  lUmois 
M,  E,  Phillips,  Representative 
The  woodwind  quintet  of  Lyons 
Township  High  School  at  La  Grange, 
Illinois,  placed  first  in  the  district 
ensemble  contest  held  at  Morton.  The 
members  of  the  quintet  are:  Robert 
La  Rue,  flute;  Hernald  Bauman,  oboe; 
Allan  Turner,  French  horn;  John 
Meade,  clarinet;  and  Phillip  Ault,  bas¬ 
soon. 

I 

Eight  Year  Old  Cellist 

Professor  Earl  Adams  and  his  or¬ 
chestra  played  in  Menlo  Park,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  recently,  in  the  high  sdiool 
auditorium.  This  orchestra  is  made 
up  of  some  high  school  and  college 
students  of  Palo  Alto.  The  program 
was  as  follows:  American  Patrol,  In 
a  Chinese  Temple,  and  Old  Folks  at 
Home.  The  last  of  the  group  was 
played  in  the  time  and  tempo  of  the 
United  States,  France,  Scotland,  Italy, 
Ireland,  Hungary,  and  England,  which 
proved  very  interesting. 

The  guest  artist  of  the  evening  was 
Beth  Manna  an  eight  year  old  cello 
player.  She  played  two  difficult  selec¬ 
tions  with  surprising  ability  and  ease 
for  one  of  her  age. 

t 

Wanted!  More  Pacemakers 
An  assembly  was  griven  at  the  Eau 
Claire,  Wisconsin,  High  School  on 
April  27  in  connection  with  the  Civic 
Music  Association  Drive.  The  program 
opened  with  two  selections  by  the  high 
school  band,  one  being  the  number 
played  at  the  district  band  contest. 
The  superintendent,  Paul  G.  W.  Kdler, 
gave  a  short  but  interesting  talk  on 
“Pacemakers.”  He  said  that  only 
through  a  large  membership  and  true 
support  and  loyalty  from  the  citizens 
of  Eau  Claire  could  such  an  organiza¬ 
tion  be  maintained. 

f 

Help  Michigan*s  **All  State” 
Six  students  of  the  Central  High 
School  of  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  trav¬ 
eled  to  Ann  Arbor  on  April  30  to  play 
in  the  fifth  annual  assemblage  of  Mich¬ 
igan’s  All  State  High  School  Orches¬ 
tra.  This  orchestra  is  composed  of  175 
of  the  best  musicians  in  the  state. 

The  group  is  composed  of  Richard 
Cole,  clarinet;  Harold  Smith,  violin; 
Henry  Gilfillan,  viola;  Ramon  Schoon- 
maker,  oboe;  David  Pratt,  cello;  and 
Helene  Dustman,  violin. 


YOU  MUST  TRY  A  BOX  OF 

The 

MICRO  “TRU-ART”  REEDS 

Made  of 

Selected  Ripe  Cane 
Carefully  Graded 
No.  1 — Soft 
No.  2 — Med.  Soft 
No.  3 — Medium 
No.  4— Med.  Stiff 
No.  5 — Stiff 


Exceptionally  Low  Priced 


CLARINET  . 

- $1.80  doz. 

SOPRANO  SAX . 

....  $2.40  doz. 

ALTO  CLARINET  . . . 

_  3.00  doz. 

ALTO  SAX . 

....  3.00  doz. 

BASS  CLARINET  ... 

. . . .  4.20  doz. 

MELODY  SAX . 

....  4.20  doz. 

OBOE  . 

_  1.00  ea. 

TENOR  SAX . 

....  4.20  doz. 

BASSOON . 

-  1.00  ea. 

BARITONE  SAX.  ... 

....  4.80  doz. 

ENGLISH  HORN  ... 

_  1.00  ea. 

BASS  SAX . 

_ 6.00  doz. 

Guaranteed  and  Distributed  by  the  Owners  of  the  Internationally 
Famous  GENUINE  "MICRO”  Hand  Made  "BLACK-LINE”  Reeds 
and  other  "MICRO”  Musical  Specialties. 

For  Sale  at  All  l.eading  Music  Stores. 

J.  SCHWARTZ  MUSIC  CO.,  Inc. 

DEPT.  NO.  8 

10  WEST  19TH  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Don’t  foil  to  mention  The  School  Uutieion  when  writmg  Advertisers. 
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School  Band  and  Orchestra 

INSTRUMENTS 

Carl  Fischer  American  Model  Band  Instruments 
were  designed  to  meet  the  demand  for  high-grade, 
medium-priced  instruments.  Their  up  to  date 
models,  quality  of  tone,  correct  intonation,  reliable 
valve  action  and  easy  tone  production  have  made 
them  the  choice  of  hundreds  of  School  Bands. 

Our  stock  of  woodwind  and  reed  instruments 
includes  every  instrument  of  this  kind  used  in 
modem  bands  and  orchestras.  Clarinets  of 
metals,  wood  or  ebonite.  Saxophones,  Flutes, 
Piccolos,  Oboes,  English  Horns,  Bassoons, 
Sarrusophones,  etc. 

VIOUNS 

We  have  a  large  assortment  of  Violins,  Violas, 
’Cellos  and  String  Basses  and  can  supply  you 
with  a  stringed  instrument  at  almost  any  price 
you  care  to  pay.  We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  special  catalogs 
of  the  famous  Heberlein  Violins,  Leopold  Auer  Violin  Outfits 
and  the  Joseph  Maddy  All  Aluminum  String  Bass. 

Let  us  know  what  you  are  interested  in  and  we  will  send  you 
a  catalog  with  complete  information. 

EverythiHg  we  lell  is  gsuwenteed 
Ifutrumcnti  sold  on  the  Buy  Paymont  Plan.  Writa  for  dataila. 

Carl  Fischer  Musical  Instrument  Company 

The  World’s  Lergest  Msuieei  Itutrmment  Hossse 
56-62  Cooper  Square,  New  York 


DANA'S  MUSICAL  INSTITUTE 

1869-1931 

Superior  advantages  o£Fered  the  student  of 
STRING,  BRASS  and  WOOD  WIND  INSTRUMENTS 
BAND  and  ORCHESTRA  ENSEMBLE  DAILY 

Write  for  cmtelogme  etsJ  complete  informedon 
Address  DANA*S  MUSICAL  INSTITUTE,  Warren,  Ohio,  Desk  S 
Aak  the  parson  who  has  studiad  at  oM  D.  M.  I. 


Make  Our  Office 
Your  Headquarters 
While  In  Cleveland 


Pass  All  Tests! 

omr 

UNIFORMS 
and  CAPES 

for  School  Bands 

nu  lt»%  tor  sU  iraol  Ua- 
utlal.  WoAmanaUp  and  Fit. 
Hand  for  Samplaa  and  Btylaa. 
State  School  colon. 

H.L  Waiman  8C  Sons 
1016-lS  Chonr  Stroot 
PhUatMpUa.  Ps. 

Tho  HasM  St  “UsHani** 
SaHtfaattos 


SEE  OUR  EXHIBIT 
BOOTH  -C- 


No.  sis  Bora  and  Olfte 
Pan  and  PaocU  Coahina* 
tton.  A  aelf-fllllns  foun¬ 
tain  pan  and  antonatle 
pandl  In  one.  14  karat  gold  polnL  Onaiantaad  for 
iaa  jraata.  Pilea  tl.SO  aach  ordar-  Poatata  pcaaald. 

»  TSADIN8  CO. 


SCNI 

142  SMh  Strati 


Mat  Vartu  N.  V. 


Colorado  Bus  Hero 
Entertains 
White  House 

(Continued  from  pare  7) 

traeric  tale.  He  led  the  conversation 
to  the  subject  of  Bryan’s  home,  the 
farm,  his  brothers  and  sisters.  Then 
he  took  him  out  on  the  White  House 
lawn,  brifl^ht  with  flowers  and  posed 
with  him  for  the  photofin^aphers. 

In  the  afternoon,  Bryan,  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  Dr.  Joel  Boone,  White  House 
physician,  Mrs.  Stark  McMnllin  and 
Miss  Sue  Dyer,  White  House  sruests, 
saw  ships  for  the  flrst  time  at  the 
Washington  Navy  Yard.  They  stayed 
there  as  long  as  he  wanted  to  and  then 
went  to  the  theater  where  Lincoln  was 
assassinated.  Between  sight-seeing 
trips,  Mrs.  Hoover  escorted  Bryan  on 
a  tour  of  the  White  House  from  cellar 
to  roof. 

Bryan  had  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the 
capital  from  the  top  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Monument  and  went  to  the  Capi¬ 
tol,  where  he  saw  the  chambers  where 
both  houses  of  Congn%8s  meet,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  in  session. 

Washington’s  home  at  Mount  Ver¬ 
non,  Lee’s  mansion  at  Arlington,  the 
tpmb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier,  and  the 
living  soldiers  at  Fort  Myer,  they  all 
held  his  intelligent  attention. 

”Say,”  he  summed  up  the  day’s  pil¬ 
grimage  into  history,  “it’d  be  a  lot 
easier  to  learn  things  if  all  the  fellows 
could  see  things  like  this,  wouldn’t  it?” 

While  tourists  whispered,  “That’s 
the  boy  hero,  yeah,  the  one  with  the 
cap,”  he  removed  his  cap  and  stood 
silent  before  the  tomb  of  George  Wash¬ 
ington.  While  other  tourists  edged 
close  to  him  at  Arlington,  he  looked 
eagerly,  maybe  enviously,  at  the  sol¬ 
dier  sentinel  who  marched  back  and 
forth  in  front  of  the  tomb  of  the  Un¬ 
known  Soldier. 

And  when  early  the  next  morning 
the  members  of  President  Hoover’s 
“medicine  ball  cabinet”  praised  and 
questioned  him,  he,  too,  had  a  ques¬ 
tion:  “When  do  we  eat?” 

t 

Herscher  Musicians  Rewarded 

For  their  superior  work  in  the  band, 
Leonel  Joron,  Henry  Piggush,  and 
Dorothy  Duckworth  of  the  Herscher, 
Illinois,  High  School  Band  were  each 
given,  as  a  reward  for  their  efforts, 
a  year’s  subscription  to  The  School 
Musician  by  their  director,  Paul  T. 
Kohler.  We  wish  to  congratulate 
these  students  and  hope  other  direc¬ 
tors  will  follow  the  same  example. 


Lei’s  pelremite  ike  Aererliien  wke  pelromre  oor  meeetime. 
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Outcome  of  Montana 

State  Contest 
The  Missoula  High  School  of  Mis¬ 
soula,  Montana,  placed  fourth  at  the 
music  meet  held  at  Billings  on  April 
23,  24  and  25.  Anaconda  won  the 
meet  with  sweepstakes  of  129  points, 
Bozeman  was  second  with  60  points, 
Helena  was  third  with  39  points,  and 
Missoula  tied  with  Billings  for  fourth 
with  36  points  each. 

It  was  reported  that  a  thousand 
students,  representing  high  schools 
from  all  over  Montana,  were  present 
at  the  meet.  Almost  every  school  won 
something. 


Billings  proved  to  be  a  gracious 
host,  and  it  was  decided  that  Missoula 
should  be  host  to  the  1932  meet.  Mr. 
Ketcham  will  be  on  the  executive 
board. 

I 

N.  C.  H.  S.  Cadet 

Band  Present  Concert 
A  concert  of  unusual  merit  was  held 
on  May  1  at  the  Natrona  County  High 
School  of  Casper,  Wyoming.  This  was 
given  by  the  cadet  band,  directed  by 
S.  Kelly  Walsh,  to  dig  up  some  money 
to  finance  an  exi>edition  to  the  Rocky 
Mountain  State  Contest  which  will  be 
held  in  Denver. 


4 


D  Hansel  &.  Grethel 

The  Tale,  The  Opera  and 
The  Gingerbread 


“When  past  bearing  is  our  grief, 
God,  the  Lord,  will  send  relief.” 

Now  a  new  achievement  still  within 
the  realm  of  art  revives  this  quaint 
old  visionary  tale  and  keys  it  to  our 
modem  day.  In  heroic  size  the  Ginger¬ 
bread  Castle — though  made  of  imper¬ 
ishable  concrete  and  stone — has  be¬ 
come  a  reality. 

Illustrator,  mural  painter,  designer 
of  scenic  settings  of  unusual  forms 
and  fancies, — Joseph  Urban  has  been 
interpreting  characters  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  folk-tales  of  Grimm  Brothers  in 
line,  color,  fabric  and  wood  almost  all 
his  life.  His  latest  work  of  love — The 
Gingerbread  Castle  at  Hamburg,  New 
Jersey — has  been  carried  out  with  his 
inimitable  and  rare  insight  into  the 
only  enduring  things  of  life,  the  fan¬ 
cies  and  memories  of  childhood. 

Boys  and  girls  of  high  school  orches¬ 
tras  are  always  looking  for  a  broader 
musical  education,  a  more  serious  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  higher  musical  forms, 
a  more  advanced  knowledge  of  opera 
orchestrations.  The  score  of  Hansel 
and  Grethel  will  have  a  deeper  appre¬ 
ciation  through  the  knowledge  of  the 
extent  to  which  this  opera’s  fame  has 
been  enhanced  by  Urban’s  wonderful 
dream  castle  brought  to  actuality.  This 
castle  was  opened  to  the  public  in  July 
1930  and  during  the  first  six  months 
over  125,000  “children  of  all  ages” 
reveled  in  its  mysterious  and  fascinat¬ 
ing  interior. 

Joseph  Urban  never  dreamed  of 


(Continued  from  page  16) 

transporting  his  operatic  stage-setting 
from  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in 
New  York  until  F.  H.  Bennett,  promi¬ 
nent  New  York  business  man  with  an 
imagination  of  his  own,  conceived  the 
idea  one  evening  while  hearing  the 
opera  and  viewing  the  Urban  settings. 
Mr.  Bennett  sought  out  Mr.  Urban. 
“Come  out  to  my  place  in  New  Jersey,” 
he  said,  “and  build  me  an  actual  Gin¬ 
gerbread  Castle.  I  have  just  the  site, 
— an  old  element  kiln  foundation,  30 
feet  long,  20  feet  wide,  and  18  feet 
above  the  ground.  On  this  foundation 
you  can  build  a  castle  75  feet  high  and 
make  it  your  greatest  work,  an  ever¬ 
lasting  monument  to  your  genius.” 

Mr.  Urban  agreed  and  was  given  a 
free  hand  for  the  play  of  his  limitless 
imagination  and  astounding  creative 
genius.  “My  only  stipulation,”  said 
Mr.  Bennett,  “is  that  you  make  it 
exactly  the  place  that  for  generations 
parents  will  bring  their  children  to  see 
the  people  and  things  that  heretofore 
have  been  hidden  behind  the  impene¬ 
trable  curtain  of  Never-Never  Land.” 

And  now,  after  two  years.  The  Gin¬ 
gerbread  Castle  is  finished.  Look! 
Those  glistening  roofs  and  turrets  of 
“sugar  frosting”  just  cannot  be  real. 
But  you’ll  find  that  they  are,  indeed. 

One  enters  the  Gingerbread  Castle 
either  by  means  of  the  outside  stair¬ 
case  or  through  the  lower  portal, 
where  one  lifts  the  latch  of  the  weirdly 
decorated  door  by  pressing  down  on 
the  stuck-out  tongue  of  a  grimacing 


You  are 
in  demand  as  a 

Draftsman 

AVIATION— MECHANICAL 
AKCHirECTURAL— ELECTRICAL 
TOPOGRAPHIC— STRUC  STEEL,  ETC. 

Draftamen  bccom*  dnlcnm,  anitiwuri  and  ezsca- 
ttna. 

liMRi  thU  flziMt  ot  (U  profewloni  debt  at  boaat. 
CohimUa'a  turn  DraftlDK  CoinaM  ftrc  joa  a 
romplaU  and  thorooch  tnlninf — in  Jaat  a  few 
moatlM.  After  taUnc  our  eouraa.  BoM.  Turner 
went  with  Glenn  U  Hartln;  Harrp  Btjrant  want 
with  Berliner;  H.  E.  McOor  went  with  the 
United  State!  War  Department.  Hnndreda  of 
C.  T.  8.  men  win  ■oeeeia  pearly. 

Send  at  once  tor  tree  booklet  completely  deacrib- 
Inc  couriea.  A  Uc  etandard-itie  drafdnt  outfit 
la  Included  without  extra  ebarte.  Acdre  Ika- 
ployment  Department  helpa  place  you. 

(Taae  la  ea  Sta.  WJ8V.  I4<0  K.  C..  2S5.4  aietar. 
far  CetaaiMa  SelMal  Newt!) 

COLUMBIA  SCHOOL 
OF  DRAFTING 

(COLUMBIA  “TECH”  SCHOOLS) 
Traiaiaa  la  ail  Braaebaa  af  Draftiaa  aad 
Eaflaearlaa  far  Twaaty  Yaara 
THE  REC06NIZEO  DRAFTING  SCHOOL! 
1319  F  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 


Pleaae  aend  me  your  Free  Book,  ahowlns  bow  1 
ran  learn  Draftlnk  at  home. 

Name....' . Afa . 

Addneea . 

City .  Sute . aiL  1-31 
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THE 

CLASS  VIOLIN 
INSTRUCTOR 

•y  ANN  HATHAWAY 
m4  HERURT  RUTLER 

Stiid*iit'i  Book,  75  conts 
Tooekor'i  Manuol,  SI. 00 

VMIa  Clan  Ttaaklaa  Ra- 
nant  a  Olaipla,  PratUwkI* 
RriiiRira  VHk  Thia  Raak 

Pupib  art  melody  playiac  from 
suit.  Tunes  known  to  most 
youngsters  vocally,  are  cleverly 
arranged  to  provide  an  enjoyable 
approach  to  violin  playing.  The 
teacher's  manual  alto  gives  piatM 


THE  TRIO  CLUB 

COLLECTION  FOR 
VIOLIN.  'CELLO  AND  PIANO 

Nineteui  numbers  that  are  line  for 
the  trio  of  student  or  amateur 
musicians,  vet  real  musical  quali¬ 
ties  make  these  gems  most  accept¬ 
able  to  even 
the  best  o< 


THE  ROYAL 
OVERTURE  ALBUM 

FOR  ORCHESTRA 

Allratllvt  Ovtrtam.  Net  OH- 

ttall  ts  Piav 

A  most  useful  and  desirable  col¬ 
lection  of  light  overtures  in  effective 
arrangements.  Parts  come  for  1st 
Violin,  2nd  Violin,  Viola,  'Cello, 
Bast,  Oboe.  Flute.  1st  Clarinet, 
2od  Clarinet,  Bassoon.  1st  Cornet. 
2nd  Cornet,  Horru,  Trombone, 
Drums  and  Piano. 

60  csnH  Each  Perl 
Piano  Acc,,  $1.00 


THE  SOUSA 
BAND  BOOK 

14  of  the  most  popular  marches 
by  John  Philip  Sotua.  Includes 
Stars  and  Stripes  Forever.  One  of 
the  most  widdy  used  of  all  Band 
Books.  There  are  21 
^  parts  obtainable. 

30  canh  Each  Book 


HEODORE 

PRESSER 


iron  cat.  A  itrange  passageway  leads 
from  the  door  to  a  circular  staircase 
where  many  Hansels  and  Grethels  hold 
hands. 

At  every  turn  of  this  stair  there  is 
something  new  to  delight  children  and 
to  take  grownups  back  in  fancy  to  the 
days  when  these  were  realities  to 
them,  too.  In  a  room  at  the  head  of 
one  flight  is  a  giant  plum  pudding;  at 
the  top  of  another  flight  a  witch  rides 
her  broomstick.  A  great  spider-web 
stretches  across  the  dome  high  above, 
and  a  huge  spider  with  glittering  eyes 
runs  down  a  strand  of  web  and  dan¬ 
gles  threateningly  above  the  heads  of 
visitors. 

There  is  the  huge  caldron  in  which 
the  Giant  was  cooking  the  bones  of  his 
'Victim  before  Jack  so  valiantly  slew 
him.  Some  of  the  gruesome  relics  of 
his  feast  are  in  the  kettle  still,  while 
other  bones  decorate  the  walls  around 
it.  In  another  corner  are  the  three 
bears  who  surprised  Goldilocks,  their 
poses  and  expressions  clearly  portray¬ 
ing  their  amazement  at  discovering 
that  somebody  had  been  sleeping  in 
their  beds.  In  a  cavern,  just  the  right 
size  for  a  ten-year-old  to  stand  up  in, 
a  pair  of  cheerful  gnomes  are  eating 
their  supper  while  an  enormous  but 
placid  frog  looks  on. 

Everything  inside  the  Gingerbread 
Castle,  like  the  outside,  is  in  brilliant 


colors,  and  a  large  part  of  the  illumi¬ 
nation  comes  from  300-odd  candles  on 
the  birthday  cakes.  There  are  lots  of 
these  birthday  cakes,  an  inspiration 
from  the  pastry-cook’s  studio,  with 
candles  grouped  so  that  children  of 
any  age  can  find  their  own  particular 
cake  in  the  collection.  It  seems  really 
too  bad  that  the  cakes,  like  the  cookies 
which  liberally  sprinkle  the  walls,  are 
inedible  cement,  cork,  and  papier- 
mache. 

This  fantastic  fairyland  castle  is 
located  at  Hamburg,  New  Jersey, 
about  fifty  miles  from  Newark,  New 
York  City,  and  other  Hudson  River 
points. 

Added  historic  interest  to  a  trip  to 
this  Castle  lies  in  the  fact  that  across 
the  beatuiful  gardened  courtyard  is  a 
little  stone  mill  built  in  1808.  This 
mill  is  still  operating — as  a  part  of 
the  Wheatsworth  Flour  Mills — its  lit¬ 
tle  mill  wheel  turned  by  the  waters  of 
the  same  Wallkill  River  that  once 
ground  flour  for  the  soldiers  in  the 
War  of  1812. 

The  Gingerbread  Castle  is  open  to 
visitors  without  charge,  daily  from 
8:30  A.  M.  to  5:00  P.  M.  Should  you 
visit  it.  Hansel  himself,  will  be  your 
guide  to  show  you  the  wonders  of  this 
real  Gingerbread  Castle. 
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MUSIC  OF  ALL  PUBUSHERS 
for  ORCHESTRA  and  BAND 

Modern  Soloa.  FoUoe  and  lutmctora  for 
all  Inetrumentt.  Lars^  Stock  In  the 
World.  Qnld^  Complete  Mrrioe  on  all  the 
Dance  Hita 

SOc  Taam— 6  fm  X2.79t  11  fee  ^.OOt 
2)  far  <10.00.  Pwtp^  eaywhrm. 

JOIN  OUR  ORCHESTRA  CLUB! 

3  MONTHS  MEMBBKSHIP  w-  ng\ 

4  HITS  A  MONTH,  12  IN  ALL  9»5.UU 

SEND  POE  APEIL  ISSUE  OP 
"•HOT  TIPS  ON  HIT  TUNES” 

ORCHESTRA  MUSIC  SUPPLY  CO. 
169S  BKOAOWAY  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


KLEIN'S  RAINPROOFED 

SCHOOL  BMD  IHIFOBMS 

tFor  77  years,  we  have  been 
supplying  p^cular  people 
with  Uniforms.  It  is  evident 
that  we  must  satisfy  from 
the  Standpoint  of  Qual¬ 
ity  and  Economy. 

*  We  have  satisfied  Lead- 
k  ing  School  Bands  from 
^  Co^  to  Coast  and  are 
positive  we  can  please  you 
also. 

I 

D.  KLEIN  ft  BRO.,  Inc. 

719-717-719  Aick  SL,  PHR.AOELPHIA,  PA. 
SpttitluU  im  Stkool  Emd  Umfomu. 


Write  for  Soomltei  Catalog 
oad  Price,  for  Spadol  ORors 
Sogolar  Liaa..  PRICES 
LOWE^  SINCE  1919. 
Origiaol  Droo'iog.  im  color, 
mtemted  tmul  mm  Tmqmmii. 
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Nteilr  now,  Toifc,  SS-tneb  bill.  lUm,  gold  taU. 

eurylna  com,  SSSS.  OaU-bumtriMd  Old.  Tiaa- 
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Sits.  Goan  Tbaor,  mid,  SISS.  BRAND  WBW 

HOBMBR  OBOAN-OIA  DELUXI  BTTLK 

PIANO  ACCORDION,  act  S4M:  write  for  price. 

Nwr  too  Liodr  Gold  Ban)o— StlS  Ukn  It. 

Otehtetta  Dtobondliia.  Caob  oolr. 
CARL  M.  WALTBRBOORF.  IMnetor,  Cmtoo.la. 


UNIFORMS 

eiPESMiews 

Samples  and  lowest 
prices  mailed  on  re¬ 
quest.  State  School 
Colors. 

Cape  and  overseas 

cap  as  low  as  |7.00 

NET. 

R.  W.  STOCKLBY" fc'OO. 

196  SO.  BTH  ST.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


KFNX/ third  POSITION 

I  TT  Paadanowtoi  EioMhot  fm  VMM 

nils  the  g«p  between  elementary  ttaixi- 
ing  and  orcheatn.  Primarily  for  claaa 
instruction.  Short  exerdaes. 

ANDREW  MIKITA.  Marphyaboto,  III. 
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A  Country 
School 
Orchestra 

(Continued  from  pace  It) 

Mandolins,  mandolas,  mando-cellos, 
mando-basses,  etc.,  could  all  be  taught 
simultaneously  in  one  class  with  good 
results.  Many  of  the  grade  teachers 
were  sufficiently  interested  to  become 
members  of  these  classes  along  with 
their  own  pupils,  and  others  of  them 
who  played  the  piano  assisted  in  the 
recitations.  A  course  of  fretted  in¬ 
strument  instruction  planned  for  such 
group  instruction  was  used  as  mask: 
and  lesson  material,  with  the  same 
melody  and  accompaniment  parts  ar¬ 
ranged  for  all  the  instruments  used, 
except  these  parts  would  be  placed  in 
the  appropriate  register  of  the  instru¬ 
ment.  But  they  were  all  in  the  same 
key,  so  that  all  the  instruments  could 
play  in  unison  the  melody  or  any  other 
part  selected  for  recitation.  After 
sufficient  progress  was  made,  the  dif¬ 
ferent  instruments  played  the  part 
normal  to  their  place  in  the  ensemble 
and  so  each  class  recitation  could  then 
include  ensemble  playing  with  all  the 
parts  necessary  to  full  harmony. 

When  the  pupils  had  made  a  reason¬ 
able  amount  of  progress,  and  it  did  not 
take  them  many  weeks  to  do  so,  a 
rehearsal  including  all  the  classes  was 
held  at  the  high  school  to  which  the 
members  of  the  P.  T.  A.  and  the  school 
principals  were  invited.  The  impres¬ 
sion  made  by  the  demonstrated  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  students  was  so  favorable 
that  arrangements  were  made  for  fu¬ 
ture  classes  to  be  held  daring  school 
hours.  After  a  few  more  weeks  of 
study  plans  were  made  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  fretted  instrument  orchestra 
to  be  composed  of  the  advanced  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  classes  furnishing  the  de¬ 
sirable  instrumentation.  Each  student 
was  given  an  individual  examination 
and  if  it  was  passed  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  that  student  was  eligible  for 
orchestra  membership.  The  orchestra 
was  known  as  the  Fulton  County  Man¬ 
dolin  orchestra.  An  affidavit  from  the 
school  principal  and  parent  or  guard¬ 
ian  was  necessary  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  any  student  as  a  prospective 
member,  and  a  well-maintained  stand¬ 
ard  of  scholarship  in  all  other  school 
studies  was  necessary  to  the  continu 
ing  membership  of  each  pupil  enrolled 
in  the  orchestra.  Each  orchestra  mem 
her  paid  a  fee  of  SOc  a  week  toward 
the  expense  of  music,  instruction,  etc. 
Three  missed  rehearsals  of  the  orches- 
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A  COLLECTION 
OF  SIXTEEN  ORIGINAL 
COMPOSITIONS  FOR 
YOUNG  BANDS 
BY 

HAROLD  BENNETT 

The  New  Bennett  Band  Book  No.  3  oriR 
in  all  probability  aoiyaM  anvttlng  ever 
publiabed  in  a  foUo.  Everyone  uricreated  in 
band,  whether  young  or  advsneed,  knowa 
the  high  merita  o(  Bennett’a  offering  Thia 
writer  has  proven  to  the  band  world  that 
he  poeseeaea  a  very  keea  knowledge  of  every 
requirement  in  band  muak  for  yonng  ea- 
lemblet.  Tbe  new  folio  number  three  haa 
sixteen  compoaitiotta  of  which  ten  are  very 
anappy,  easy,  big  sonnding  marches  — the 
style  the  school  bands  crave  for;  one  Rag; 
two  Waltzes  of  the  lively,  spirited  tempo; 
one  splendid  Fox-Trot;  one  cnban  aerenade 
and  one  very  fine  overture.  To  eum  up  the 
entire  contents,  you  are  getting  a  collection 
of  band  compositions  aa  Bennett  only  can 
write.  Order  your  set  to-day. 
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tra  aotomatically  suspended  any  mem¬ 
ber,  an  additional  examination  satis¬ 
factorily  passed  being  necessary  to 
reinstatement.  Orchestra  members 
were  given  cards  as  membership  cer¬ 
tificates  and  furnished  a  check  on  at¬ 
tendance  and  payments. 


4LTH0UGH  the  great  majority  of 
orchestra  members  were  without 
previous  musical  experience  prior  to 
the  forming  of  the  fretted  instrument 
classes,  by  the  close  of  the  school  year 
they  were  ready  for  public  appear¬ 
ance.  A  program  was  given  at  the 


WM.  S.  HAYNES 
Em.  ISSS 


MOON  OF  SINGING  LEAVES! 

MOON  OF  SWAYING  BLOSSOMS! 

MOON  OF  NORTHWARD  WINGING  BIRDS! 
MOON  OF  MURMURING  BROOKS! 

Sucli  were  the  poetic  names  siTen  by  the  American  Indians 
to  the  month  of  May.  On  their  simple  flutes  made  of  hollow 
reeds,  they  played  the  slnfing  leaves, 
the  .swaying  bloasoms,  and  Uie  murmur 
of  the  brooks,  freed  from  the  icy 
sliackles  of  king  winter. 

THE  FRESHNESS  OF  SPRING 
SUGGESTS  ALL  THINGS  NEW! 

NEW  CLOTHES!  NEW  CARS! 

NEW  FLUTESI 

or  at  least  a  thorough  house  cleaning 
for  old  ones. 


WRITE  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS  TO 
THE  NEW  HOME  OF  THE 


FAMOUS  HAYNES  FLUTES 

New  Catalog  upon  regaosl. 

WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO.  lOS  Massachusetts  Ave. 
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Winona  Band  and  Orchestra 
Summer  School 

/f^  ideal  place  for  both  student  and  teacher  to  study  all 
phases  of  instrumental  music,  midst  an  environment 
of  culture  and  refinement. 

Plan  NOW  to  attend  next  Summer, 

TUITION  REASONABLE 
Writt  far  pmrriemisrt 

COLOSTON  R.  TUTTLE,  DIR. 

MARION,  IND.  (Wiiitw  MldrMs) 


KLEFFMAN’S  NEW  COPYRIGHTED  SYSTEM 

"TheTEENIE-WEENIE  DRUM  CORPS' 

This  new  schane  for  little  tots  from  5  to  12  years  is  taking  the  country  by  storm. 
No  piano  acc.,  no  jingle-pans,  just  WHOLESObffi  DRUM-CORPS  TEAM  WORK — 
music's  most  natural  first  step  preliminary  to  band  and  orchestra  work.  Can  tise  10  to 
300  little  tots  for  marching  or  concert  programs. 

Developed  by  Ervin  Kleffman,  lutionally-known  conductor  and  instrumental 
coach — formerly  instructor  of  Chicago  high  school  bands,  and  of  Post-Graduate 
Instrumental  Methods  at  American  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Chicago. 

Just  try  the  new  system  and  be  hi^py  with  flo^  of  applause,  praise  and  SUCCESS 
— it’s  the  biggest  hit  in  "Musicdom”  today.  The  new  book  contains  20  tunes,  some 
for  fifes  and  some  for  drums.  Price  30c  per  book  without  covers — note  bode  covers 
furnished  at  20c  each  if  desired — loose-lc^  plan.  Use  in  school  or  in  private  drum- 
corps  class  for  profit.  Write  to 

ERVIN  H.  KLEFFMAN,  410  So.  6th  St.,  CorvaUis,  Oregon 

TIm  Wtatan  ColUga  Ocy 


high  school  auditorium  the  first  part 
of  June,  to  which  members  of  the 
P.  T.  A.,  the  school  teachers,  and 
friends  and  parents  of  the  players, 
were  invited.  This  concert  was  highly 
satisfactory  to  the  audience.  During 
the  program  the  P.  T.  A.  council  made 
awards  to  those  orchestra  members 
who  had  not  missed  a  single  one  of 
the  rehearsals  or  recitations  and  found 
that  twenty-six  of  the  pupils  had 
earned  the  award. 

In  July  of  that  year  the  National 
Education  association  met  in  conven¬ 
tion  at  Atlanta.  With  the  close  of 
school,  intensive  rehearsals  were  be¬ 
gun  to  prepare  the  orchestra  for  an 
appearance  on  the  convention  pro¬ 
gram,  and  on  July  1,  at  the  city  audi¬ 
torium,  this  appearance  took  place. 
The  impression  created  on  the  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  convention  was  decidedly 
favorable.  Other  appearances  were 
numerous  and  successful.  These  in¬ 
cluded  one  at  the  Biltmore  hotel  for 
the  Home  Economics  association,  a 
decidedly  logical  connection,  for  fret¬ 
ted  instruments  fit  well  into  any  home ; 
one  at  the  Wesley  Memorial  church 
for  the  Representative  Assembly  of 
the  N.  E.  A. ;  one  for  the  Fifth  Dis¬ 
trict,  Georgia  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs;  one  for  the  American  Legion 
during  Legion  Educational  Week,  and 
a  radio  program  over  WSB. 

When  the  lack  of  previous  musical 
experience  is  considered,  also  the  fact 
that  the  fretted  instrument  instruc¬ 
tion  would  represent  perhaps  less  than 
six  months  of  actual  study,  the  orches¬ 
tra’s  ability  to  play  well  enough  to 
present  six  satisfactory  programs  of 
the  nature  of  the  above  should  consti¬ 
tute  an  impressive  argument  for  the 
usefulness  of  fretted  instruments  as 
items,  not  only  desirable  but  neces¬ 
sary,  in  public  school  music  education. 
It  is  extremely  doubtful  if  quick  re¬ 
sults  of  as  satisfactory  caliber  could 
have  been  secured  yith  any  other  type 
of  instrument.  Many  of  the  students 
who  were  in  these  classes  and  the  or¬ 
chestra  secured  a  first  musical  experi¬ 
ence  they  would  probably  not  other¬ 
wise  have  had.  Those  of  them  who 
later  on  take  up  other  instruments  will 
find  that  what  they  learned  easily  with 
fretted  instruments  as  a  medium  is 
directly  applicable  to  the  mastery  of 
these  other  instruments,  and  those  who 
are  not  moved  to  acquire  additional 
instrumental  proficiency  have  secured 
a  first-hand  familiarity  with  music 
that  will  mean  considerable  to  them 
in  added  equipment  for  the  enjoyment 
of  life. 

WITH  fretted  instruments  as  a 
consistent  part  of  public  school 
music  study  and  included  in  all  the 
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plans  involved  in  the  laying:  out  of 
such  study;  with  the  schools  bearing  a 
considerable  part  of  the  financial  bur*., 
den  incident  to  the  carrying  out 
such  a  program,  or  all  of  the  expense, 
for  that  matter;  and  with  the  instruc¬ 
tor  part  of  the  regular  school  faculty 
— progress  could  be  even  more  rapid 
than  the  considerable  rapidity  demon¬ 
strated  by  Mr.  Griffith.  And  certainly 
the  number  of  students  benefited  would 
be  thousands  of  times  gn^eater. 

The  plan  worked  out  and  used  by 
Mr.  Griffith  is  not  only  applicable  to 
county  schools,  with  minor  modifica¬ 
tions  for  local  conditions;  it  can  be 
used  for  any  group  of  schools  or 
grades  under  one  centralized  author¬ 
ity — ^the  schools  of  a  large  town  or  a 
small  city,  a  group  of  schools  in  one 
section  of  a  large  city,  or  all  tihe 
schools  of  any  community. 

In  closing,  we  can  do  no  better  than 
to  quote  verbatim  the  comment  of 
Superintendent  Wells  at  the  close  of 
this  first  year  of  fretted  instrument 
instruction  in  the  schools  under  his 
charge. 

“We  are  very  much  gratified  at  the 
progress  and  success  of  the  Fulton 
County  Mandolin  orchestra  during  its 
first  year. 

“It  created  quite  a  bit  of  interest 
and  enthusiasm  among  the  students 
of  the  various  schools  and  I  feel  sure 
that  they  will  be  eager  to  take  op  the 
work  again  as  soon  as  school  opens 
this  fall. 

“I  think  it  would  be  a  wonderful 
thing  for  the  country  children  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  an  organization  of  this 
kind.” — Jere  A.  Wells,  Supt.  Fulton 
County  Schools. 


Music f  With  Words  and  Pictures 

Illustrated  talks  on  composers  and 
their  works  were  given  on  April  21 
at  the  Glenville  High  School  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio.  Ruthella  Carey  played  a 
piano  solo,  “The  Hungarian  Rhap¬ 
sody,”  by  Franz  Liszt  and  then  gave 
a  summary  of  his  life.  On  the  violin 
Rubin  Deckelbaum  played  “To  a  Wild 
Rose,”  by  Edward  McDowell  and 
“Naughty  Marietta”  by  Victor  Her¬ 
bert.  He  was  accompanied  at  the  piano 
by  Elaine  Brown.  Then  “Waltzing 
Doll”  by  Edward  Poldini  was  played 
on  the  violin  by  Adelle  Metzel,  ac¬ 
companied  at  the  piano  by  Anne  Gold¬ 
man.  Ann  Lager,  chairman  of  the 
committee  who  presented  this  pro¬ 
gram,  and  Mary  Baer  explained  the 
compositions  and  showed  pictures  of 
the  composers. 


ITHACA 

BAhD  and  ORCHESTRA 
SCHOOL 


NOTED  FACXn.TY  HEADED  BY 
ERNEST  S.  WILLIAMS 
Degree  courses  prepare  students  for 
Directors  of  Iiutrumental  Music  in 
pubiic  schools.  Conductors  of  Bands 
and  Orchestras  and  for  professional 
positions. 

All  graduates  of  this  school  are  placed 
in  excellent  teaching  and  playing 
positions. 

Summer  Camp,  June  22-Aug.28 

”!■  tba  Haatt  of  tha  CatakiUt*' 
SAUGEBTIES,  N.  Y. 

For  mformolion  addrttt 

Ithaca  Band  and  Orchestra  School 

ITHACA  COLLEGE 

DEWITT  PARK  ITHACA,  N.Y. 


ALL  WEATHER  LOOSE  LEAF 

BAND  MUSIC  FOLIO 

Simple,  practical,  dur* 
able,  light  weight, 
weather  proof,  holds 
two  dozen  loose 
sheets  parade  size. 
Mounted  on  music 
lyre  without  covering 
a  note.  123,000  sold. 
Real  economy.  Largely 
adopted  by  high 
school,  college  and  municipal  bands. 
Write  for  Free  information. 

THE  DWIGHT  W.  GODARD  CO.,  Dapt.  S 
23  South  Riaac  Sc.  Auroca,  UL,  U.  S.  A. 
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REEDS 

Leading  artiats  with 
Souaa,  Royal  Scotch  High¬ 
landers,  Moses’  Bands,  etc., 
use  “J.  HONI  (Parla) 
REEDS’*  as  the  BEST. 

Try  Theaal  Be  Cenvlneedt 
ONE  DOLLAR 
Brings  liberal  trial  as¬ 
sortment  and  ends  reed 
troubles.  Mention  Instru¬ 
ment  when  ordering. 

Free  catalog  of  world’s 
finest  reed  Instruments, 
etc 

Dealers  Wanted 
HONETCOMBE  *  SON 

laaparters  Madlsaa.  Wla. 


UNIFORMS 

CAPES--CAPS 


'  UMlMf 
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Write  for  Band  Cetalot, 
Samplet  and  PrUet—No  obligation. 


The  Fechheimer  Bros.  Go. 

4th  &  Pike  Sts.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


THE  MARCH  OF  THE  YEAR 

’’ARABIAN  SENTINEL” 

MARCHE  ORIENTALS 
It  KARL  L.  KING 

Pcofaaiioaal  Gcada  FnU  Band,  60c 

J.  B.  AGNEW,  Pubtuher 
3444  HisUand  KanMs  Oty.  Me. 


ass.s.s.  rIK  mt,  srr. 

WOUND  yiOUN  STRINGS 

Yours  for  the  Asking 

A  vary  valnabls  boeldst  for  sB 
■crias  moaiciaaa,  dasrrihing  striag 
makiiig  sad  wiadiag,  sad  giviag 
dstaib  rsgwdiag  tfao  woadarfol 

HERMETICALLY 

SEALED 

paddag  for  wooad  atriags. 

Sqmier-Trmsd  HermHkdtty  Ssdisd 
wonad  atriags  ars  aupplisd  aO 
striag  mnsidana  at  tha  Nadoaal 
School  Camp  at 
INTEKLOCHEN,  MICHIGAN 


V.  C  SQUIER  COMPANY 

BATTLE  CREEK.  MICH. 


Theodora  Troendle 

PUmist 
Composer 
Artist  Teecher 
Sherwood  Mask  School 
FINE  ARTS  BUILDING 


Don’t  tail  tn  memliom  The  Stheet  Mitoieiem  when  writing  ddrerlhert. 
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Are  You  Going  to  Tulsa? 

Will  jpou  attend  the  Greatest  National  School  Band  Contest  ever 
staged?  Show  jrour  N.  S.  B.  &  O.  A.  membership  card  for  reduced 
R.  R.  rates. 

EnterUttmng!  Fascina^ng!  Thrilling! 

Being  a  member  gives  you  reduced-fare  railroad  rates  dn  all 
association  trips  and  entides  you  to  participate  in  all  of  die  State 
and  National  Contests;  Ban^  Or^estra,  Solo,  and  EnsemUe. 
Besides,  every  school  month,  you  get  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN, 
official  mags  tine  of  your  own  association;  52  pages  of  intimate 
news;  entertainment;  association  activities  and  announcements; 
artides  by  America’s  best  musical  writers;  hundreds  of  pictures; 
fascinating,  thrilling,  fun. 

Important,  Do  This  Today 

The  annual  membership  fee  is  only  ^1.00  whidi  pays  for  every¬ 
thing  including  the  magazine.  Join  now.  Get  the  full  year’s  ben^ 
tit.  We’ll  guarantee  you  many  times  your  dollar’s  worth.  Mail 
the  coupon  bdow  and  a  dcdlar  bill  today  sure. 


The  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  BAND 
and  ORCHESTRA  ASS’N 

Office  of  the  Registrar 

230  No.  Midiigan  Ave.,  R  2900  Chicago,  III. 


'APPUCATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP - 


THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA  ASS’N. 

OSic«  ol  dw  Rafiatrar, 

Room  2900,  230  No.  Michigmii  Blvd.,  Chicaco,  lU. 

OantlMMB:  Plane  aotar  mj  name  u  a  {uB-Sadged  member  of  the  N.  S.  B.  A  O. 
Aaa*a  for  the  praaant  achool  ijroar.  1930-1931.  I  aBcloac  SI  in  full  payment.  I  am  to 
SCHOOL - - 


racaive  The 

Nama. . 

Ware  you  a 


MUSICIAN  each  month. 


Bbar  last  year?.. 


.Age.. 


Male  or  Pamale . What  instrument  do  you  play? _ 

Are  you  a  member  of  the  achool  band?  Orchestra?  Both? 

Name  of  schooL . . . 


Nama  of  Superrisor.. 
Your  mail  addrem  ... 
Town . . 


I  (Mtkt  M  Money  Ordert,  Ckt<kt.  etc..  peyaMe  lo  Ike  Nelionel  Sekoot  Bend  I 

I  end  Ortkefire  Aiioeietion.) 


Orchestra 
vs.  Band 

(Continued  prom  PM>o  II> 

But  is  it  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
orchestral  delicacy  of  a  brass  band? 

Some  time  ago  I  attended  a  state 
band  contest,  at  which  two  bands  mea¬ 
sured  up  so  close  in  points  of  excel¬ 
lence  that  no  one,  except,  of  course, 
the  judge,  could  say  which  was  the 
better  of  the  two.  Some  hours  after 
the  trophies  were  awarded,  the  man 
who  acted  as  judge  was  asked  this 
pertinent  question:  “On  what  points 
did  yon  base  your  judgment  in  desig¬ 
nating  the  first  prize  winning  band?” 
“I  just  liked  the  looks  of  those  string 
basses,”  was  the  judge’s  nonchalant 
reply.  In  other  words,  the  contest  was 
won  on  showmanship,  for  the  band 
that  captured  first  prize  was  the  only 
one  of  the  twenty-two  entries  having 
string  basses  in  its  instrumentation. 
Now,  boys  and  girls,  what  do  you 
think  of  that? 

I  grant  that  showmanship  is  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  development  of 
any  musical  organization.  I  grant 
that,  rightly  applied  and  presented 
and  rightly  judged,  it  is  one  of  the 
decisive  qualities  that  should  be  recog¬ 
nized  in  judging  the  points  of  merit 
or  of  demerit  of  any  performing  body. 
But  showmanship  is  something  we  ex¬ 
press.  We  do  not  carry  it  under  our 
arm  or  in  an  instrument  case.  We 
do  not  have  to  sidestep  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  custom  to  be  good  showmen. 
Besides,  showmanship  is  not  our  main 
aim,  and  if  we  are  to  continue  to  have 
distinct  fields  for  both  school  bands 
and  orchestras,  is  it  not  best  that  we 
encourage  distinction  in  character  be¬ 
tween  the  two  by  barring  the  use  of 
strings  in  the  band  at  both  state  and 
national  contests? 

Here,  again,  let  me  appeal  to  some 
of  the  senior  boys  and  girls  in  our 
prize-winning  school  bands  and  orches¬ 
tras  to  contribute  to  this  discussion. 
For  after  all,  it  is  the  band  or  orches¬ 
tra — ^its  musicians,  individually  and 
collectively,  who  win  or  lose  the  prize. 
The  director  can  only  teach  and  direct. 
Unless  the  latent  musical  ability  is 
present  in  the  student  and  he  himself 
has  the  ambition,  the  industry,  and  the 
tractability  to  develop,  with  the  aid 
of  his  instructor,  that  musical  abUity 
to  prize-winning  standards,  then  the 
struggling  director  is  in  a  hopeless 
position. 

Furthermore,  the  destinies  of  fu¬ 
ture  school  music  lie  in  the  hands  of 
today’s  school  musicians.  Yon  develop 
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Under  our  Special  offer  they  are  worth 
money  to  you.  The  Tooecraft  Seals  are 
in  Green  and  Gold  and  the  Red^Ray 
in  Red  and  Gold.  Insist  on  the  Seal  on 
Evtrj  string  you  buy. 

Write  for  full  particulars  and  receive 
also  our  free  booidet  FIDDLESTRINGS. 
There  is  no  obligation.  Address 

Kaplan  Musical  String  Co. 

SOUTH  NOaWALK.  CONN. 
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end  gain  strength  for  yonr  opinions, 
if  they  be  good,  by  expressing  them. 
Now  is  the  time  to  begin. 

Some  time  ago  I  read  a  chart  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  National  School  Band 
and  Orchestra  association,  in  which 
the  proper  instrumentation  for  the 
band  was  concisely  outlined.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  I  do  not  have  this  chart  be¬ 
fore  me  now  as  I  write,  but  I  recall 
with  confident  certainty  that  no  strings 
were  included. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  not  presume 
to  say  that  the  suggestion  I  have  made 
constitutes  the  one  and  only  correct 
government  for  band  instrumentation. 
For  after  all,  who  of  ns  has  the  su¬ 
preme  authority  to  decide?  It  is  a 
problem  in  esthetics  and  even  the  muse 
herself  is  emotional,  romantic,  fanci¬ 
ful,  adventuresome.  Still,  I  do  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  the  suggestion  to  bar 
string  instruments  from  contesting 
bands  were  adopted  that  it  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  preserving  definite 
and  permanent  jobs,  respectively,  for 
both  band  and  orchestra. 


Fmfield  Choir  Does 

Stuff  at  North  High 

The  Parsons  College  Philharmonic 
Choir  from  Fairfield,  Iowa,  gave  a  con¬ 
cert  in  Des  Moines,  April  20,  at  the 
North  High  School.  Some  of  the  num¬ 
bers  from  the  programs  were  two 
numbers  by  Parsons  string  quartet, 
violin  solo  by  Professor  Istvan  Erdos, 
a  clarinet  solo  by  Rex  Roberts,  and 
the  choir  did  its  part,  also. 

t 

Or  What  Hare  You? 

“Everything  from  feathers  to  fur,” 
such  is  the  quest  of  Myrtle  Keller  and 
Frank  Wilbur  of  the  Stockton,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  High  School,  property  man¬ 
agers  of  the  forthcoming  “Rhapsody 
of  American  Music.”  Among  other 
things  thus  far  included  in  their  search 
and  which  have  actually  been  found 
ere  three  blunder  busses.  Items  re¬ 
quired  in  the  Indian  Epoch,  which 
necessitated  a  diligent  search,  are  a 
large  bow,  an  Indian  loom,  and  a  pa¬ 
poose  cradle.  The  epochs  portraying 
the  “Sobbing  Seventies”  and  “Naughty 
Nineties”  demand  such  stage  proper-^ 
ties  as  a  tandem  bicycle,  antique  fur¬ 
niture,  gas  fixtures,  and  costumes  of 
the  period. 

t 

The  string  trio  of  the  North  High 
School  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  composed 
of  Julia  Wilkinson,  Edwina  Wheeler, 
and  Dorothy  Cooke  gave  a  fifteen 
minute  program  over  station  WHO 
on  April  22. 
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The  School  Musician  is  THE  magazine 
for  Musicians  playing  in  School  Bands 
and  Orchestras  throughout  the  whole 
United  States...  Are  YOU  a  reader? 
If  you  are  not  a  subscriber,  fill  in  and 
detach  the  coupon  below  and  send  it 
to  us  immediately . . .  Complete  results  of 
the  National  School  Band  and  Orchestra 
Contests  will  be  found  in  the  June  issue. 


- APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP- - 

THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA  ASS’N. 

Oftca  of  Ka^iitrar, 

Room  2900,  290  No.  Michigan  BWd.,  Chicago,  IlL 

Ocntkiiiaa:  Plcaae  enter  my  name  aa  a  fuU-Bedged  member  of  the  N.  S.  B.  A  O. 
Am'n  for  the  praaent  achool  year,  1990-1031.  I  eocloaa  $1  in  fall  payment.  I  am  to 
recefre  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  each  month. 


Were  you  a  member  laat  year?. 


Male  or  Female. . What  inatrument  do  yon  pby?- 

Are  yon  a  member  of  the  acho^  band?  Orcheatra?  B^? 

Naaae  of  adtool . . . . 

Name  of  Suparriaor . . 

Tour  man  addrem . . 

Town . . State. 


L 


(Mak*  aU  Monty  OrJtn,  Chtdu,  t*c.,  pnyMt  <a  Me  NtHnmtl  Sribaaf  Bond 
end  Orthtttm  AttmiaHam.) 


wnn  •iJCKL  KS  iUfte  b- 


iVOtiLB'S  fSfST 


ARTISTS  WHO  KNOW,  and  realize  how  much 
their  performance  depends  upon  the  instrument  they 
play,  USE  AND  ENDORSE  KINGS. 

The  opinions  of  these  noted  artists  are  not  just 
snap  judgment;  they  know  the  merits  of  every  instru¬ 
ment  and  have  used  KINGS  long  enough  to  honestly 
judge  their  qualities. 

The  H.  N.  White  Company  is  doing  every  conceiv¬ 
able  thing  possible  to  improve  and  make  GoimI  Instru¬ 
ments  Better  and  to  give  the  musicians  instruments 
that  will  help  to  improve  their  playing  and  make  it 
easier  for  them. 

Research  work,  tests  of  different  alloys  and  metals, 
construction  and  ways  of  making  better  valve  and 
slide  action,  new  proportions,  relative  correct  sizes 
of  bore,  bell  and  mouthpipe  to  produce  better  tone, 
finer  intonation,  together  with  generally  finer  appear¬ 
ance  and  greater  durability  make  KINGS  the  Mas¬ 
terpieces  they  are. 

These  noted  bandmasters  and  artists  who  are  in 
close  touch  with  us  and  are  familiar  with  our  recent 
progress  and  improvements  have  sent  us  letters,  ex¬ 
pressing  their  approval  and  appreciation  of  our 
efforts. 

These  letters  speak  volumes  in  praise  of  KING 
instruments.  Notice  the  recent  dates  of  these  letters, 
referring  to  our  latest  models  in  instruments,  1931: 

Mr.  H.  N.  White, 

The  H.  N.  White  Company,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Cleveland.  Ohio.  Jan.  18, 1981. 

Dear  Mr.  White; 

Without  question,  the  new  KING  Is  the  greatest  cornet  I  have 
ever  used. 

Sincerely. 

One  o/  Amtrica'i  foremott  comet  virtuotot  (four  eeasont  cornet 
toloist  Pryor’s  Band  and  now  assistant  soloist  The  Goldman 
Band  of  New  York  City). 


Mr.  H.  N.  White,  Office  of  the  Leader, 

The  H.  N.  White  Company,  U.  S.  Navy  Band. 

Mis  Superior  Avenue.  Navy  Yaid,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  March  18,  1981. 

My  dear  Mr.  White: 

The  new  instruments  recently  received  are  more  than  satis¬ 
factory — the  men  being  especially  pleased  with  the  three  new 
cornets  and  also  the.  Euphonium,  this  now  making  three  King 
Euphoniums  in  our  band  here. 

I  am  going  to  order  two  new  gold  plated  KING  trombones  for 
my  first  chair  men,  and  also  a  BBb  bass. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  Navy  bandsmen  are  very  proud  of 
these  beautiful  gold  plated  KING  instruments  that  they  are  now 
using  and  will  continue  using  them  as  long  as  these  instruments 
are  made  as  they  now  are. 

It  might  interest  you  to  know  that  the  brass  section  of  our 
band  is  about  SS<^  KING. 

Wishing  you  the  best  of  success,  I  am 

Very  truly  yours.  ^  ^ 

Lt.  Charles  Benter,  Director,  V.  8.  Navy  Band. 

THE  H.  N.  WHITE  CO. 

5225  Superior  Avenue  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


KINGS  HELP  PROFESSIONAL  PLAYERS  to 
improve  their  playing  and  make  their  work  easier. 

KINGS  HELP  AMATEUR  PLAYERS  to  progress 
faster,  get  a  better  tone,  play  better  in  tune  and  get 
the  high  notes  easier. 

PRIDE  IN  OWNERSHIP:  With  a  KING,  there  is 
a  feeling  of  pride  and  satisfaction  and  no  matter 
where  you  are  or  who  sits  beside  you  in  the  band  or 
orchestra,  the  other  fellow  will  have  nothing  better, 
if  near  as  good.  You  will  never  be  outclassed  with 
some  other  instrument,  when  you  have  a  KING. 

YOU  CANT  MAKE  A  MISTAKE  IN  CHOOSING 
A  KING.  Preference  of  the  Best  Musicians  should 
interest  you  in  trying  one;  Trial  and  Comparison  will 
convince  you  and  our  Written  Guarantee  pro¬ 
tects  you,  giving  full  assurance  of  satisfaction.  TRY 
A  KING  FOR  TEN  DAYS  FREE! 

Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Write  Direct 
to  the  Factory! 

KINGS  MAKE  GOOD  BANDS  BETTER  because 
of  their  marvelous  tone,  greater  volume,  finer  intona¬ 
tion  and  perfect  blending  of  tone. 

Mr.  H.  N.  White, 

The  H.  N.  White  Company,  124  Riverside  Drive, 

5225  Superior  Ave.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Cleveland.  Ohio.  Feb.  18, 1981. 

Dear  Mr.  White : 

The  latest  model  KING  Instruments  which  we  secured  some 
time  ago  for  my  band  have  met  every  possible  requirement.  Tbe 
entire  brass  section  of  my  band  and  the  saxophone  are  KINGS. 
I  attribute  a  great  deal  of  the  success  of  my  band  to  the  fine 
quality  of  instruments  which  are  being  used  by  its  members. 

With  kind  greetings,  and  wishing  you  continued  success. 

Sincerely  yours,  ^  U 


3  ftX 


Mr.  H.  N.  White, 

The  H.  N.  White  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cleveland.  Ohio.  Mandi  4, 1981. 

Dear  Mr.  White : 

The  new  comet  is  working  in  fine  and  I  am  well  pleased  with 
it.  I  find  it  to  have  considerably  more  brilliancy  than  my  old 
KING  and  it  also  Mows  easier. 

With  kindest  regards.  /s  i  , 

Sincerely,  AJC  ^  *  Y  <-  t-j 

Something  Here  You  Want^ and  It*s  Free! 

THE  H.  N.  WHITE  COM^NY 
I  Mail  New  Catalog.  Mark  instrument  you  are  inter- 
I  ested  in  and  mail  coupon  for  further  information. 

I  O  King  Catalog  Q  Oboa  Q  Tromboaa 

I  G  New  Cleveland  Catalog  □  Drum*  □  Bau 

I  G  New  Woodwind  Catalog  G  Comet  G  Saxophone 

G  Trumpet  G  French  Horn  G  Repeir  Folder 

I  G  Baritone  Q  Baeeoon  G  Flute 

I  G  Clarinet  G  Acceseory  Cautog  G  Bargain  Ust 

I  Name . . 

I  Address . . . . . 

-1  City . State . 
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Deaters 

Point  Proudly  to 
this  Trademark 


The  well-known  trademark  that's  engraved  on  each 
Elkhart  Band  Instrument  is  a  mark  of  distinction  in  the 
field  of  popular  priced  instruments.  Your  Elkhart  dealer  will 
tell  you  that  you  can  depend  on  getting  maximum  value 
from  every  instrument  that  bears  this  mark.  For  every  such 
instrument  is  sold  under  a  binding  factory  guarantee. 

Made  in  a  modern  factory.  Designed  and  built  by  band 
instrument  specialists.  Triple  inspected  to  insure  satis- 
&ction.  Elkhart  Band  Instruments  offer  a  real  extra  measure 
of  value  at  a  price  all  can  afford. 

Go  to  your  Elkhart  dealer  and  ask  to  see  an  Elkhart 
Comet,  Trombone,  Saxophone  or  whatever  your  favorite 
instrument  may  be.  There  is  a  full  line  —  33  fine  models. 
Each  an  outstanding  buy.  You’ll  be  surprised  at  the  attrac¬ 
tive  lines,  beautiful  finish  and  wealth  of  refinements.  Then 
test  the  tone  and  mechanical  aaion.  You’ll  agree  there  is 
nothing  finer  at  anywhere  near  the  price. 

Rapidly  increasing  sales  prove  Elkhart’s  popularity. 
Many  fine  school  bands  are  Elkhart  equipped  throughout. 
An  Elkhart  is  the  answer  to  those  who  want  instruments 
that  offer  ik)  handicap  to  either  progress  or  pocketbook. 

See  them  at  your  dealer’s  now  or  write  us  for  free 
literature  and  full  information.  Free  trial  may  be 
arranged  on  any  Elkhart. 


MAIL  THIS 
COUPON 


Elkhart  Band  Instrument  Company 

532  Jackson  Sc,  Elkharc  Indiana 
Without  obligation,  please  send  complete  catalog  and  free  trial 
information  on  Elkhart  Band  Instruments. 


Nam*— 

Address- 


